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PREFACE. 



In the following pages, no attempt has been 
made to give a full account of even a portion of 
the History of the Eeformation in England; 
many such accounts being already in existence, 
and within the reach of all who really need them. 
The main idea of the book has been to give a 
fair picture of Martin Luther — his words and 
actions — and to shew, in a measure, how they 
gradually affected England, as well as what was 
the state of England when his voice began to be 
heard in Germany. 

No questions of doctrine have been advocated 
or discussed, or even mentioned^ W^ \s^ '^'^ 
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general way, which was actually necessary to 
explain the text. Children may be informed 
too early in life of the errors into which men 
have wandered, of the follies which they have 
professed to believe, of the holy truths which 
they have been tempted to doubt or deny, in 
former ages. It seems, therefore, more advis- 
able simply to indicate to them the pure plain 
truth, and its unchanging good, rather than to 
talk over-much, or in too many cautions bid 
them beware of by-gone forms of error or 
unbelief. Let a child be taught as early as 
may be the one true way, and in what sense 
he is a child of God. Of the errors and follies 
and sins about him in the world now, or that 
flourished in times past, he will soon learn more 
than enough, without having them instilled into 
him by an elementary diet of caution, or being 
continually warned off from them by the scare- 
crows of religious phraseology. Let him be 
taught to see and to value whatever is good, and 
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pure, and beautiful In any age, time, place, or 
character, and, so fiiras he may, to imitate it. 
The truth and manliness of Martin Luther, his 
simplicity, and his courage, should be fairly 
valued, as worthy of all praise ; but, at the same 
time, his passionate actions and intemperate 
words should be by no means concealed or made 
light of. Whatever is set before a child should 
be set before him plainly and clearly. Specks 
and flaws there will be in the best example of 
ancient or modem time ; and the highest Chris- 
tian model to be found in man is mortal after 
all; though a child cannot be taught to do 
better than to strive to imitate good wherever 
it is to be found. Almost every character 
recorded in history has in it some element of 
good ; while no character worthy of any regard 
is without some stain or imperfection. The 
purest diamond is often marred by some trifling 
flaw; while one of inferior quality may seem, 
at first sight, perfect in shape or brilliancy. 
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In looking back on the past history of our 
country, the following words of an unknown 
writer breathe a noble and Christian spirit, which 
may well animate alike the young, the old, the 
wise, and the ignorant in their retrospect. 
'* We look back," he writes, '* with some pleasure, 
on these good old usages of our fathers which 
were in existence almost a century after the 
times of popery, when they wrote upon windows 
and doors some appropriate text, and made even 
the furniture of their houses speak parables; 
when they ushered in the candles at night, with, 
* God send us light from Heaven ! * when they 
bestowed a father's blessing on their children, 
as they knelt before them ere they retired to 
rest; when they walked the parish boundaries, 
giving thanks for harvest, relieving the needy, 
reconciling the contentious; when the parson 
blessed aloud those whom he met or overtook 
by the way; when the church-doors stood open 
most part of the day, and the ploughman, as he 
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heard the sound of the saint's bell, left for a 
moment his laboured ox, that he might join his 
prayers with those of a Herbert, and beg the 
favour of heaven on the works of his hands." 

This is a bright and glowing picture ; but the 
child who looks on it need not regard it only as 
a mere ruddy gleam of sunset, which darkened 
into night. Bather let him think it tells also of 
another day, and renewed light, — and that now 
is the very time, when the picture round about 
him in the world may be made to look as fair, 
and the ruddy light beam again as brightly as 
before ; when he may find good everywhere, and in 
everything about him in the world, — and God 
the source of all Good close to, yea within him, 
always, while he abides in the truth. 

Let him learn and believe this heartily, — or 
he may become a mere prattler of things dead, a 
*' laudator temporis acti,^^ and nothing more; 
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hugging some mere form, mere lifeless bones, 
from some musty comer, — when he should be 
breathing into them new life and spirit, and 
so striving to become each day a living and 
manly Christian. 



Grammab School, Dulwich College. 
May, 1850. 
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CHAPTER L 

Luther's childhood. — gathers sticks 
with his mother in the wood. 

Far away in the wilds of Saxony, on the border 
of a great forest, Kved an honest miner and his 
wife Gretha. He was a smith as well as a 
miner, and worked very hard to support his 
wife and children. His name was Hans Lutter, 
or Luther. 

Early and late, in the dark mine did Hans toil; 
and though his labour was heavy, and his wages 
were not great, he was a happy man. God had 
given him a cheerful, contented heart ; and so, 
in spite of hard work and little money, his home 
was a happy one. His wife Gretha (Margaret) 
was a pious and modest woman, who delighted 
to please and comfort him after the toils of the 
day; and while he was away at.XJcL'^Tsitka^^asR.^ 
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to gather fire-wood in the great forest. This 
they could sell in the neighbouring villages, 
or keep for their own fire in the long, dark, 
winter evenings, when they needed both warmth 
and Ught. 

On the 10th of November, 1483, at the vil- 
lage of Eisleben, was bom a son, whom they 
named Martin, in honour of the Saint enrolled 
on that day in the Komish calendar. 

They had but little time to bestow on their 
son Martin, and could not afford to send him to 
the next village-school; so that he was glad 
when the long, dark evenings came, that he 
might learn to spell and write by the winter 
fire. His father took great trouble to teach him, 
and little Martin made great progress. He could 
both read and write, when only six years old. 

One winter's afternoon, when the sun was 
setting, and his red light shone across through 
the tall, naked branches of the trees round his 
father's cottage, Martin was seated, very busily 
employed, on the stump of an old oak tree. It 
was a clear, frosty evening, and the ground was 
hard and dry. He was amusing himself with 
a small earthenware measure, a bag of barley, 
and a few old broken remains of sea-shells, which 
had been long ago brought from the coast. 
His plan was to pour out his barley on the 
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GATHEBING STICKS. 3 

ground, and Imving smoothed it into a level 
bed, to trace with a short stick among the seed, 
the few letters which his father had taught him. 
This done, he measured all his seed back again 
into the bag, counting each measure as he poured 
it into its former place. Every now and then, 
he would look up, and gaze wistfully down the 
rough forest path, and watch, as the light faded 
away, for the first glimpse of his father coming 
home from work. Martin loved his fiither and 
mother very much, though they were very strict 
with him, and would punish him severely for 
merely stealing a hazel-nut. 

All at once, however, he started up fi*om 
his play, flung down the barley-bag and measure, 
and ran off with all speed into the dark wood 
His mother was calling him to come and help to 
carry home a small bundle of wood, which Hans, 
his father, had cut that morning as he went to 
work at the mine. Martin was soon at his 
mother's side, and very proud of being suffered 
to gather up a small faggot of sticks for him- 
self, and carry home with him the axe his 
father had used. Night soon came when the 
sun had set, and by the blazing Christmas fire, 
Martin listened as his father talked or read to 
him, or tried to spell out a few new letters on 
his bed of barley. 
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One of the first things which Martin learned 
to repeat, was a short prayer, which his father 
taught him to repeat every night and morning. 
This he always did kneeling at his father's feet; 
while the old man's hands rested on his little 
son's head, as he blessed and prayed for him. 

No sooner was Martin asleep, than his good 
fiither knelt down and prayed loudly and fer- 
vently at his child's bedside, "that God would 
make him a partaker of His grace, remember 
His great name, and promote the spread of a 
purer doctrine than was then taught, by means 
of the child before him." His earnest and faithful 
prayers were answered, and Martin Luther was 
to become a great and shining light, not only 
to his deluded countrymen, but to many other 
nations of Europe ; and among these, too, to the 
people of our own dear native land of England. 



CHAPTER II. 
Luther's singing through the villages 

WITH HIS companions. — HIS JOURNEY TO 
EISENACH. — ERFURT. — FINDING A COPY 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Martin soon grew to be a diligent and zealous 
youth. Whatever he attempted to learn was 
attempted with his whole heart, so that he 
seldom failed to acquire thoroughly what his 
teacher, if he was lucky enough to get one, 
wished. The study of music and of Latin, both 
greatly pleased him. He could play the guitar 
and the flute, and used to say, that ** music is 
the art of the prophets, the only art that can 
calm the agitations of the soul: it is one of 
the most magnificent and delightful presents God 
has given us." Some of his companions, too, 
were no less fond of music than he, and they 
used to go from door to door in his **own dear 
Eisenach," as he called it, singing carols, and 
begging for bread or small pieces of money. 

Many years after this, he used to say — *' I was 
a beggar once myself, so do not despise beggars." 
His father and mother were still poor, and 
unable to pay for his education, so that they 
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6 HOSPITALITY OP URSULA COTTA. 

were glad to send him to the free-school in the 
village, where, if he learned little, they had no 
fees to pay. 

Martin had been at this school from the time 
he was six years old, and when he left at four- 
teen, was an apt scholar. His father had taught 
him to write in the long winter evenings, as 
often as .they could afford fire or candles, so 
that he took and kept a high place in his class. 
His parents could do little to support him, and 
he had to depend for his daily food almost 
entirely on the bounty of the rich people in 
the village, at whose doors he sang and begged. 

Several years passed away in this manner; 
but in the merry spring of 1497, abetter fortune 
came to poor Martin. A good and kind widow, 
named Ursula Cotta, took pity on him, and gave 
him both regular food and shelter in her own 
house. She soon found how earnest and thought* 
ful a scholar he was, snd at her own cost 
determined to send him to study under a famous 
master, one Trebonius, rector of a convent of 
friars. Here, too, Luther was soon a great 
favorite. 

One bright sunny morning in May, 1497, 
two scholars were seen trudging along the 
high road between Mftnsfeldt and Bernburg. 
They were neither of them fifteen years of age ; 
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and though both in good spirits, tears were 
streaming over the faces of both. With knap- 
sacks on their backs, and sticks in their hands, 
they had just left the home of their childhood 
and all that was dear to them, and were going 
among strangers in a strange place. Yet they 
walked stoutly on, and young merry Martin was 
the first to notice the bright sunshine on the 
river, the cheerful song of the lark, and the 
hunter's horn as it echoed up the valley. Even 
then, he was able to look up to the bright blue 
sky above, and believe, with joy, that God was 
near, ready to succour and defend him. Magde- 
burg, to which place they were going, was one 
of the great schools which were famous at the 
time, and at which each boy paid for his board 
and education, by means of the alms collected 
from the richer townsmen, at whose doors they 
sung. In due time they reached what seemed 
to them the great city of Magdeburg, where 
Martin passed another year of hard study and 
privation; often having, with his companions, to 
beg a little food to supply their wants. One day, 
about Christmas time, they set out to wander 
through the neighbouring villages, singing, 
from house to house, the usual carols on the 
infant Jesus, and His birth at Bethlehem. At 
the end of one village stood a single peasant's 
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house, and in front of this, Martin and his 
companions stopped. They were weary enough 
with their long walk, and worn out by the 
severity of their master in the school ; but yet 
they sang sweetly together through the clear 
frosty air. The peasant was a good-natured, rough 
man, "and hearing our carols, came out to give 
us some bread, saying, with his loud, burly 
voice, * Where are you, boys?*" Tired, and cold, 
and timid as they were, the loud tones of the 
voice startled them at once; and without any 
cause for fear, they ran off as fast as possible. 
Still, however, the peasant called to the merry 
singers, and at length they came back and re- 
ceived gladly the kind gift of bread and meat 
he had prepared for them. Luther bore this 
hardy life for a whole year at Magdeburg, and 
then returned to Eisenach, where his mother had 
some poor relations. At this time it was, that 
the good widow Cotta again took notice of and 
protected him. In her house, he no longer was 
in need of food, or subject to any trials or pri- 
vations, and his whole time was given to study 
and religious duties. Luther, even as a child, 
was a simple-hearted sincere Christian. He re- 
membered his Creator in the days of his youth, 
and when old age came, God never forsook 
hhn. 
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His diligence, zeal, and kindness of heart, 
made him very dear, both to his companions 
and his teacher, Trebonius, who looked upon 
Martin as one of his most promising scholars. 

Latin was his chief study, for it was in Latin 
that most books were then written ; and all of 
the Holy Scriptures he had ever heard or read, 
was in that language. But, though Luther gave 
much of his time to study, he took his share in 
the amusements of his fellow-scholars ; for, though 
poor, he was always gay; and, though some- 
times boisterous, he was of a kind spirit and 
gentle disposition. No one who saw Martin 
travelling on foot from Eisenach to Mansfeldt on 
the third day of Easter, in the year 1503, his 
sword on one thigh, and his dagger on the other, 
and wounding himself with his own weapons, 
would have thought that the awkward student 
before them was soon to overthrow the dominion 
of the Eoman Church throughout Europe. But 
such indeed was the case. Though little known 
or remarked by men, he had long thought ear- 
nestly and deeply on religion. And though he 
could not discover how or in what way the 
Eomish belief was false, he could not remain 
contented or quiet, though he was going to 
become what he himself called a '*most mad 
papist." 
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Two remarkable events now led to a great 
and sudden change in his life. One of his dearest 
friends having met with a violent and sudden 
death, he was led to think in what state so 
sudden a death would have found him. The 
thought filled him with great fears ; and soon 
afler this, having seen another of his friends 
killed at his side by a stroke of lightning, he 
determined to withdraw from the world, and 
become a monk. On the 17th day of July, 
1505, after having passed a pleasant evening with 
some friends, he entered the Augustine monastery 
at Erfurt, taking with him nothing but a few 
Latin books. 

Here he lived like a thorough hermit. "I 
fasted," said he, " I watched, I mortified, I 
practised all severities till I made myself ill." 
Sometimes he amused himself by singing a hymn ; 
and being very fond of the Gregorian chants, 
his greatest delight was to take a part with some 
young chorister. Now and then, in the early 
morning, he would proceed into the country, 
and at the foot of some tree, preach the word of 
God to the shepherds. After this quiet be- 
ginning of the day, he would return to the con- 
vent, and an afternoon of hard work. While 
a novice, his business was to sweep out the cells, 
to open and shut the church doors, to wind 
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up the clock, and go with a large bag at his back, 
to beg for the monastery. 

His feelings, when he began this life, were 
but cold and worldly; yet he wrote a farewell 
to several of his friends, and returned the ring 
and gown he had received from the University 
for his degree as Master of Arts. 

More than a year passed away thus, and Luther 
was at length ordained. Hans Luther, his 
father, was present at the ordination, and came 
to Erfiirt with several of his friends, having 
saved fot his son twenty jflorins, from his wages 
as a miner. 

Martin now gradually became more earnest 
and warm-hearted in daily religious life. When 
he said his first mass, ** he was well-nigh dead, 
for he had no faith ; he did not regard himself 
as a sinner at all." But this did not last long. 
Soon he was seen at the foot of the altar, his 
hands clasped, his eyes full of tears, raised to 
heaven, beseeching forgiveness for his sins. 
Often, on returning to his cell at night, he 
would kneel at the foot of his bed, and remain 
there in prayer until day- break. Still, though 
earnestly searching for the truth, he yet groped in 
darkness. The Holy Bible, of which he had heard 
very little, and of which he had seen no copy, 
was almost a sealed book to him. ^xxX, ^\.\cti^«v 
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God brought to him the good gift, and opened 
to him the true fountain of all knowledge. The 
discovery of printing (a.d. 1458) had at length 
made copies of the Holy Scriptures more plenti- 
ful, and within the reach of many who, before 
this, had never heard the words of life. At 
Mayence and Cologne, many copies of the Bible 
were printed ; and the monastery at Erfurt 
bought, at a great price, several in the Latin 
tongue. They were stored up in the library at 
the monastery ; and here it was that Luther 
passed his happiest hours. 

When first Martin chanced to open one of 
these Bibles, his eye fell with inexpressible de- 
light upon the history of Samuel and Hannah. 
** God," he cried^ " could I have but one of 
these books, I would ask no other worldly 
treasure." Then began the sudden and great 
change in his soul. Man's words seemed now 
to him of but small import, compared with 
God*s. Before this, he never saw the Bible 
in any shape, and knew no more of it than 
from the Gospels and Epistles in the Romish 
Missal. The monks, who seldom sought for 
the truth in their Bibles, looked with wonder at 
Luther as he studied night and day with such 
earnestness. But Luther heeded not their wonder, 
nor could he be persuaded to turn firom the truth ; 
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for he knew Who had said, " Search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life." 
The Good Spirit guided him as he read, and not 
only blessed what he read to the profit of his own 
soul, but to thousands of those who live in this 
our day, and boast of being members of the 
Eeformed Church in England. What the old 
priest had told him in his last illness, when 
worn out with study some three years before, 
was to come true in a wondrous manner: " Come, 
come, my* son," said the good priest to him, 
** courage ! you will not die of this sickness; God 
has a great destiny' in store for you; He will 
make a man of you, and you will live to console 
others in your turn ; for God loves those whom 
He chastens." 

How wonderfully this came to pass afterwards, 
we shall see in oxir succeeding stories. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHRISTMAS-EVE AT CASTLE GRAY. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved, when the year its course had rolled 
And brought bljthe Christmas back again 
With all its hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the H0I7 Night. 

It was Christmas-eve in the year 1520. A 
hard frost had continued for some days, and 
a white sheet of snow covered the whole country. 
All the green fields were covered, and reminded 
one of the glistening tops of the Christmas cakes. 
The broad highway was level, and cracked 
crisply beneath the foot. Every narrow lane 
was filled; and under the high hedges, the snow 
had drifted into sloping banks many feet deep. 
Every little budding snow-drop and primrose, 
which a week before, in the warm weather, had 
thought of shooting up a little way into the 
sun, now shrunk trembling back into the cold 
earth. And yet everything was bright and beau- 
tiful. The snow glistened, and naked branches 
of trees and bushes seemed clad with bright 
gUncing jewels in th6 morning sun. They were 
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jewels of frozen snow, and the sunbeams shone 
upon them, and made them brighter than dia- 
mond or ruby. Every house in town and country 
was decked gaily forth with bright green holly, 
and other evergreens. Every church, too, was 
decorated. And there the green holly, with 
its bright glancing leaves and pointed thorns, 
reminded men of Him who was bom on that 
day, and after a while was crowned with 
thorns in mocking unto death. The scarlet 
berries were as the drops of blood which were 
shed. 

Let us now wander away from the dark 
forest and honest Luther, to our dear land of 
England. Henry VIII. was king of England, 
and was not then the cruel tyrant he afterwards 
became. The sound of Luther's voice had not 
long reached England, though indeed some few 
had heard it, and wondered and thought much 
of it. 

In the country, people knew little or nothing 
of him yet ; and it is into the country we are 
now going. Sir Harry Gray was an old and 
&ithftil servant of King Henry. He had been 
the servant and soldier of his father, the wise 
Henry VII., and having passed many years of 
hard fighting and danger, at length, in his old 
age, went down to the old family hall m ¥!ax^^ 
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not far from where Sydenham now lies. It was 
more like a castle than a hall. It had a broad 
deep moat round it; the walls were covered with 
ivy; and a frowning tower looked down over the 
drawbridge which led from the open green to 
the castle gate. 

When the curfew bell tolled at eight o'clock 
in the evening, the drawbridge was raised, and 
the watch set for the night. For it was a wild, 
lonely neighbourhood round Castle Gray; and 
the times were full of trouble, and idle men 
who lived by plundering would not scruple 
to attack any passer-by, unless well armed and 
attended. 

On the eve of this very Christmas, the good 
knight. Sir Harry, was trotting merrily home 
across the frozen snow, to keep the feast with his 
wife and children at Castle Gray. 

He had passed the wide, bleak moor, which 
lies along the hill- top overlooking the village of 
Graytor, as it was then called, and soon reached 
the narrow lane which ran winding down into 
the wooded valley below. The tower of St. 
Mary's, the village church, rose sharply up into 
the clear frosty air, and the setting sun gilded 
its pointed vane, and made it shine as an arrow 
of gold pointing towards the ruddy West. It 
wanted still an hour of sunset; but the West was 
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of a glowing red, and a white, frosty mist edged 
the whole horizon. The frost seemed set in. 
Sir Harry could now clearly see the tower of his 
own home; and the clouds of reeking smoke 
which rose from the chimney-top told how 
busily they were preparing the feast for his 
arrival. It was close to the old tower of St. 
Mary's Church, which one of his forefathers had 
built on his return from the holy land. Tall 
elm trees hemmed it closely in on every side, and 
these now looked oddly enough, tufted as they 
were with the nests of last year's rooks. The 
noisy, merry rooks were silent enough now 
when Jack Frost had come; though the remains 
of their past labour still remained. 

The snow was deeper still as Sir Harry came 
nearer to his own castle gate; but he was in 
haste to reach home, and three of the clock was 
late for the Christmas feast. 

The long avenue of elms was soon past, and 
his tired horse's feet clattered heavily across the 
drawbridge. Here the gate flew open at once ; 
the great bell of the castle pealed loudly; and 
from all sides in the castle yard, came a hearty 
welcome. Forest, the noble old mastiff, rushed 
quickly up to his master, and barked full loudly 
in very joy. His servitors and few retainers 
were at hand in a moment to lead away to stable 
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his weary steed — on wLich young Harry, the 
knight^s dearest and last bom, was now seated 
in great state. " He would ride^'' he said, ** and 
not be held by Eoger the groom." Sir Harry was 
welcomed most joyously by his children and 
the Lady Gray. She had watched for him 
earnestly for some hours — and now, with great 
glee, grasped his hand, as he removed his snowy 
outer coat. 

"A hard ride, dame," said he, "have I had. 
The east wind was bitter, and the snow deep. 
How art thou, my own fair Francie?" 

" Well and happy," said she, looking up into 
his face. ** Well and happy indeed, now thou 
art come. And we are all bent on a right 
joyous Christmas-Eve. The great hall is decked 
with merry green, and the cook waits but for 
orders to serve up." 

And so they entered the great hall together. 
It was a long lofty arched room, and on the 
walls were hung up branching horns of the deer, 
and here and there a suit of chain armour sur- 
mounted by a knight*s helmet. An immense fire 
burned on the wide hearth, and in front of it lay 
a large blood-hound. Close to the dog and on 
the same piece of matting was a little boy. The 
child and the dog were rolling over and playing 
together as the knight and his wife walked into 
the balL 
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This was Sir Harrjr's second son, Francis. 
Frank and Bevis, the hound, both rushed away 
across the hall as they entered, and soon nothing 
was heard but sounds of joy and revelry. The 
elder children played and gambolled round their 
father's knees, while the favourite little Harry 
crept close up to him and was playing with the 
hilt of his heavy sword. Besides his own children 
also there were several from the houses in and 
near Sydenham. There was Tom Lowry from 
the great house on the other side of the valley, 
Harry and John from Beckenham Grange, and 
Mary Armstrong as a playmate for Fanny Gray. 

These were all merrily at play in the Castle 
hall, while supper was being dished up. Presently 
the Castle bell sounded, and in came a train 
of servants, each bearing a dish of meat, or 
bread, or flagon of ale for the supper. 

First, on a wooden trencher came a large 
boar's head. This was dressed and garnished 
gaily with sprigs of rosemary and thyme, and 
between the jaws was fixed a large ruddy apple. 
The man who carried it, as he entered the hall 
sang (and all the others joined in) this verse of 
an old carol — 

The bore*s head in hande bring I, 
With garlandes gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all synge menVy, 
Who feast to-day. 
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Then came huge joints of hot and cold beef, 
baron and sirloin, turkey and chine, and hosts 
of other good things. When all was arranged 
on the board, and fresh logs had been thrown 
on the blazing fire, and Sir Harry was seated at 
the head of the table, and his wife and children 
round him with happy faces — then the servants 
one by one took their places at the lower part 
of the table, the good Vicar said grace, and the 
feast began. The Vicar was always at the Castle 
in times of joy and of sorrow: to make the joyful 
more happy, or to comfort the sad. There was 
no sadness there that night. The feast was a 
right joyful one; every one ate and drank 
heartily of the good things, and even old Forest 
the mastiff and Bevis the hound, as they lay in 
front of the fire, thought something more than 
usual was going on. 

At last the feast was over. The knight had 
taken off his heavy sword And great thick riding 
boots, and was sitting in his high oaken chair 
by the side of the cheerful blaze. Beside him 
sat Francie his wife; the Vicar was on the 
opposite side with little Harry on his knee, and 
once more the hall was filled with sounds of 
laughter and joy. Merry Christmas was come, 
and every one in the Castle was there to enjoy. 
There came the servants young and old. There 
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came some of the knight's tenants, and altogether 
was one great crowd of laughing happy faces. 
They left a space all round the fire ; and presently 
the games began. There was music and dancing 
for the men and women, and the children in 
one part of the room played at blindman's buff, 
and hot cockles. Hot cockles was played in this 
way : one of the players sat on the ground, and 
the rest standing all round him pulled or buffeted 
him until he could catch one of them. 

In one comer of the room was a huge barrel 
of strong ale ; and here every one who was 
thirsty went and drank when he pleased. Down 
from the ceiling in the middle of the hall hung 
a large bush of mistletoe ; and every maid who 
was not kissed under it, had little hope of being 
married that year. 

At last eight o'clock came, the curfew bell 
tolled from the village-church tower — the chil- 
dren were all tired out, the servants were glad 
to rest; and so for a time the games and 
merriment ceased. Then Sir Harry and his 
wife wished all their servants a merry Christmas, 
once more a cup of ale passed round, and then 
the good old Vicar got up and said a few words. 
He told them that this was indeed a happy 
night for them, for Jesus Christ their Saviour 
had been bom at Christmas tide, and \ytQ>>\'^^ 
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them glad tidings of great joy. He told them to 
remember this in all their gaiety ; to remember 
it in their prayers ; to thank God for His good- 
ness by doing their duty as Christian servants, 
and always to pray for their good master, Sir 
Harry. And then he gave them all his blessing, 
and sent them away happy and contented. 

In an hour's time, all was silent in the hail, 
and in the castle yard. The children, the knight, 
his lady, and the happy servants, were all asleep. 
The castle gate was barred and bolted, the draw- 
bridge raised, the tenadta were all wending their 
way home by the merry moonlight, and Forest 
the mastiff was keeping watch outside the kennel 
door. The moon rose up behind the hills of 
Kent, and in the midst of bright stars, shone 
down on the old ivied tower of Sydenham 
church, and the walls of Castle Gray. It was a 
calm and holy Christmas-eve ; and every one who 
looked up into the bright, glittering sky, thought 
of the good Vicar's words, and of Him who came 
from heaven to save men. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LUTHER RECOVERS, AND SETTLES AT WIT- 
TENBERG. IN 1610 SETS OUT FOR ROME. 

Poor Martin Luther recovered from his sickness 
as the good priest told him, and in a few years 
became a Professor and Preacher at the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg. When he left Erfurt, he 
was still very poor; he had nothing with him 
but a few coarse clothes, a Latin and Greek 
Bible, and a half-dozen other books, which were 
his constant companions. Thousands soon crowd- 
ed to hear Luther preach, when he reached Wit- 
tenberg. 

He had a clear, loud voice, which all could 
hear; and taught his people simply out of God's 
own book, which all could understand. He 
bade them look in it for the words of life, and 
the way to the far-off land which God had pre- 
pared for all who love him. He was not paid 
for his teaching or preaching, but was content 
to think he was doing good; and so God 
rewarded him in secret, with a reward of greater 
worth than money. 

In the year 1510, Luther was sent by the 
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abbot of his convent to Kome, the great and 
wondrous chief city of Italy. It was a long 
and wearisome journey, and Luther had to travel 
it with very little money in his pocket, and with 
only one monk for a companion. A great part 
of the journey was oh foot; and all of it through 
a strange coxmtry, and among strange people. 
Yet they travelled stoutly on ; and at last saw, 
far away in the distance, towering up into the 
clear blue sky, the lofty summits of the snowy 
Alps. When at last they reached the foot of 
the mountains, it seemed as if they could never 
hope to climb such tremendous heights, or cross 
such wild and snowy wastes. But God was with 
them on their way, and brought them in safety 
through the snows and wastes, by night and 
day, until they reached the broad plains of Lom- 
bardy beyond the mountains. 

On went Luther, through the sun and rain. 
Both were hard to bear, but Luther was a 
brave, noble fellow, who never gave way to diffi- 
culties, and thus was always successful. By the 
time they had crossed the plains of Lombardy, 
and come near to Pavia, Luther fell sick, but 
still they pushed on to Bologna, where at last he 
was forced to rest awhile, and keep to his bed. 
He recovered from his sickness in a few days; 
and, passing through Florence, soon reached the 
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great city of Eoroe. He had long wished to see 
this wonderful city, which was then the most 
famous in the world. When Luther entered 
Kome, he fell on his knees, raised his hands to 
heaven, and exclaimed, "Hail, holy Kome! 
Holy by the holy blood of martyrs shed here.'' 
They were now very glad of a rest in the con- 
vent, for they had suffered much on their 
journey, and been obliged to drink even dirty 
water by the roadside. After a little rest, 
Luther began to look about him in the city, 
and to visit all the sacred places of which he 
had heard so much: but everywhere he was 
much disappointed and surprised. He found 
many places with holy names, and many grand 
and noble churches; but very few good and 
holy men. There was very little true religion 
to be found ; but every where vice and wicked- 
ness. This was a great shock to him, for he had 
heard much of the Christians at Kome, and 
hoped to find what he had heard to be true : 
but all seemed mere outside show in their 
religion, while their lives were full of wicked- 
ness. 

The business of his convent was soon finished, 
and Martin Luther turned away from Kome, 
weary and sad, and sick at heart with all that he 
had seen and heard. He retunved \.o Gl^tcwsk^ ^ 
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and there once more preached, and taught his 
countr3rmen to look in the Bible for their reli- 
gion, and not in the words of popes and priests 
(a.d. 1512). It was in this year that Martin was 
made a doctor of divinity; and soon after we find 
that his hands were fiiller of business than ever. 
He had the care of several of the neighbouring 
convents, which were filled with wrangling and 
quarrelsome Monks, and had to be visited and 
set in order very quickly; besides being orator, 
preacher, and director of studies, in the uni- 
versity. He says of himself—'' I am eleven 
priors all in one; preacher here, pleader and 
assessor at Torgau; and besides all this, I have 
to fight against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil." 

But still he laboured on cheerfully, and the 
harder he worked, the happier was he. He was 
ever about among the poor and needy ; and when 
the plague broke out in Wittenberg, and he was 
urged by his friends to fly into the country — 
*' Never," replied Luther: " I am at my post; 
obedience tells me to remain here until obe- 
dience shall make it a duty for me to go. Not 
that I have any fear of death ; I am not the 
apostle Paul, indeed — but God will deliver me 
fi'om fear." God did deliver him, and bless 
him in aU his ways. 
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At this time, Leo X. was bishop of Kome, 
and pretended that he had the power and right 
of forgiving sins. He was an impious and 
wicked man^ who cared more for money than he 
did for the souls of his people; and not only pre- 
tended to be able to forgive sins, but to give per- 
mission to men to commit sin without fear of 
God's anger. A permission to commit sin was 
called an indulgence ; and every possible wicked- 
ness you can imagine had a fixed price set on 
it, so that the richer a man was, the more 
easily and safely he might commit sin or crimes, 
and yet escape impunished. To carry out this 
plan, monks had been sent to travel throughout 
Europe, and sell indulgences. Whatever sins 
had been committed, or were to be committed, 
pardon was there all ready, if a man was only 
rich enough to buy, Tetzel, a Dominican 
monk, was sent into Germany, and in the year 
1517, came among them selling indulgences. 
Everywhere — in churches, in public streets, in 
taverns and ale-houses — ^this wretched impostor 
proclaimed his wicked offer, and enticed men into 
wickedness. ** I was but a young doctor of divi- 
nity," says Martin,"but I could not help protesting 
against this agent of the devil in the strongest 
manner." If he remained silent, he believed he 
should incur great peril to his ao\d« 
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He therefore wrote a long, humble, and 
holy address to the archbishop of his own 
province, beseeching him to put a stop to such 
open wickedness. But no notice was taken of 
the letter, and Luther was still as much shocked 
and grieved as ever. Every one but himself 
was utterly amazed at his boldness in setting at 
nought the authority of the bishop of Eome ; 
but he knew he had the truth on his side, and 
so fought boldly on. 

On the feast of All Saints, 1517, a great 
concourse of people was flocking to hear the 
great Martin Luther preach in the great church 
of Wittenberg. Young and old, men of high and 
low degree, came together in the church of 
God, and more eagerly on this day than ever. 
They had heard strange reports concerning Lu- 
ther. Some said he had refused to obey Pope 
Leo, and had defied all the. power of Eome ; 
and all were anxious to hear what he had to say. 
This was on the first day of November 1517. 
The church was crowded; and Martin Luther 
spoke long and earnestly to listening thou- 
sands. He bade them beware of Tetzel and the 
infamous indulgences. He told them that the 
words of Christ, '* Kepent and believe," mean 
that the whole life of His followers on earth 
should be a continual repentance, in faith; and 
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that ttey who so Kved had no need of Popes, 
or letters of indulgence. He told them also 
that all who trusted in Tetzel, trusted in a 
device of Satan, which would lead them to 
ruin. 

These were strange and terrible words to all 
who heard them, and to doubt the power or 
authority of the Pope or Tetzel seemed to them 
impious. But all that Luther had said was 
founded on, and proved by the word of God, 
which they could neither gainsay nor deny ; so 
that they returned to their houses in grieat 
doubt and wondering. No such words had 
ever been heard in Wittenberg, and no one 
knew what the end of it would be. But their 
wonder was greater still, when on Sunday, 
October 31, at mid-day, Luther's bold words 
were printed and fixed to the outer pillar of 
the gate of the church of All Saints. Thousands 
more now saw and read for themselves. There 
were Luther's bold words, boldly and openly 
set forth; "In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen." 

The news soon spread through Germany, and 
reached Frankfort, where Tetzel was at the 
time. He foamed with rage and alarm when he 
read a copy of Luther^s propositions ; and having 
published a series of a hundred and six, in answer 
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to them, in which he blasphemed God, and 
abused poor Martin as a heretic, ended by burning 
Luther's words publicly in the city of Frankfort. 

When the news of what this wicked mad- 
man had done reached Wittenberg, thousands 
collected together in the public square of the 
city, and having bought up all the copies of 
Tetzel's propositions they could, with great 
scorn and hearty cheers, threw them into a 
blazing fire. 

The whole affair was soon reported to Pope 
Leo of Kome, and caused there great rage and 
alarm ; rage, because the Pope and his emissaries 
were now proved to be plotting together to 
gain money, instead of caring for men's souls; 
and alarm, lest their wicked traffic should be 
stopped. Leo was at first inclined to pass 'over 
the whole affair; but at length, being roused from 
his carelessness, resolved to summon Luther to 
his presence, and punish him with severity. 
Luther was therefore cited to appear at Rome 
within sixty days, and answer for himself before 
a council, of which Cardinal Cajetan was the 
chief, and Luther's enemies the members. When 
the summons reached Luther, he saw at once 
that his life would not be safe if he were once in 
the pope's power. He therefore wrote to his 
friend Spalatin who had influence with the 
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elector of Saxony, begging that Frederic would 
intercede for him with the pope, and procure 
that his cause might be decided in Germany. 
Leo granted this request, and Luther was now 
summoned to appear at Augsburg. The pope's 
party seemed to be strong every where; and angry 
words against Luther were to be heard in every 
city; while one bishop was impious enough to 
condemn him imheard, and to curse and excom- 
municate him. But Luther cared not for man's 
words, seeing fhat God was on his side. All 
his firiends entreated him not to go to Augsburg, 
but as he had begun, so Luther continued 
undaunted to the end. He went to Augsburg, 
remained there three days even without the 
emperor's promise of safe conduct, had several 
interviews with the pope's legate, refused to 
recant, though much tempted to do so, and at 
last left Augsburg secretly by night. One of 
the magistrates of the city was Luther's Mend, 
and led him in safety through bye-streets to a 
postern-gate, where a horse stood ready saddled. 
He mounted and rode swiftly away through the 
dusky twilight, his last words being, " If I had 
four hundred heads, I would lose them all sooner 
than recant one point of my faith." 

To the legate he wrote a few hasty words, say- 
ing that his duty was plain, but that infirm and 
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poor as he was, he could no longer be charge- 
able to the poor Carmelites who had lodged 
and fed him. " I go, therefore," said he, 
*' trusting in God." 

He reached Wittenberg in safety, and once 
again commenced writing and speaking as he 
had done concerning the fiilse and infamous 
Tetzel. Leo was of course more enraged than ever 
when he found that Luther had refused to recant, 
and had moreover escaped to Wittenberg ; and 
now demanded that he should be given up, or ex- 
pelled from the Elector Frederick's dominions. 
This, Frederick refused to do ; and for a time 
Luther was safe. He wrote an humble letter 
to the Pope, declaring that his object was to 
protest against Tetzel and his indulgences, and 
not to injure the Roman see ; but his letter availed 
nothing. 

In the midst of all his daily toil and business, 
he found time for many hours' study, and to 
teach a class of little children in the evening 
their Catechism, and explain to them the Lord's 
Prayer. He was never idle, always in earnest, 
and always happy. In a private letter which 
he wrote at the time, he says, "I have not 
made up my mind whether the Pope is Antichrist 
himself, or only the Apostle of Antichrist ;" 
from which it seems that he now began to doubt 
the power of Leo altogether. 
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On the 15th of June, 1520, he wrote to the 
Emperor Charles V., begging for his protection. 
"I ask you," said he, ''to defend me only imtil I 
understand whether I am conquered or the con- 
queror. If I am proved to be guilty of heresy or 
impiety, I ask nothing of your hands.^' On 
that very day, in the far-off city of Rome, the 
Pope's first proclamation was issued, condemning 
all Luther's writings to the flames, and declaring 
himself and all his followers cursed and excom- 
municated, if they did not recant within sixty 
days. Another noble and manly letter which 
Luther had sent to Leo, and in which he boldly 
again declared the living truth, and that the power 
of the pope was against God's word and will, 
and that Satan himself ruled in Rome more 
than Leo," was utterly imnoticed. 

A proclamation of the pope is named a 
*' Bull." And when this bidl of Leo's reached 
Oermany, the whole nation was filled with discord 
and uproar. At Erfurt, where Luther's name 
was still so dear, the students took copies of it 
from booksellers' shops, and, tearing them to 
pieces, cast them into water, saying, ''It is a 
bull; let us see if it can swim." In many other 
cities and towns also, the same feeling shewed 
itself. People tore it to pieces in the streets, 
crying out the name of Luther in triumphs 
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At Wittenberg, Luther himself, in the midst of 
shouts of rejoicing at the gates of the town, 
publicly burnt the Pope's bull, all his books, 
his decretals, and every thing bearing his name 
that could be found. " It is an old custom," 
cried he, ** to bum bad books, and worse than 
tibfise may not be found." 

This bold act of Luther's astonished and sur- 
prised all Germany. Many feared for the con- 
sequences to Luther himself, and all waited with 
wonder and in silence to see what would happen 
next. Meanwhile the news at last reached Rome, 
where the pope and his cardinals, as did the 
whole city, looked upon Luther and all who 
fevoured him with hatred and contempt. 

The first bull which had been sent forth to 
curse Luther had been openly burnt. A second 
was now prepared, and published throughout 
all Europe: but it was all in vain. The time 
was now come when men were determined to 
see with their own eyes, and hear with their 
own ears, for themselves, in spite of popes, 
cardinals, and councils. They looked upon 
Luther, and . saw a man fighting for the cause 
of truth and of God; they listened to his words, 
and heard sounds that pierced to the very heart, as 
rays of light from heaven pierce the eye and 
spirit. They looked at the pope, and saw a 
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man fighting for power, for ambition — grasjung 
for control over the world; they listened to his 
words, and heard sounds which contradicted the 
holy truths of God*s book, the Bible. 

This being the case, it was very natural 
that everywhere Luther's cause was loved and 
favoured. Thousands were ready to help him in 
his hour of trial and danger, and as mMiy, who 
had no other power to help him, prayed to the 
God of all power and might to bless his cause, 
and defend the right. This was soon seen by 
the pope, as well as the emperor. Leo was now 
imwilling to take any further notice of Luther, 
and wished that he should not appear at the 
great council or diet which was about to meet at 
Worms. But the emperor, who saw how ear- 
nestly all men felt in the matter, determined that 
Luther should be preseat. When Martin was 
asked if he would appear, he gladly replied, 
'*Yes, if he had but the emperor's word and 
promise of safe-conduct." This was given at 
once, and Luther set out on his journey. 

The emperor's letter to Luther began thus:-^ 
•* Honourable, dear, and devoted Luther"; shew- 
ing how he was loved by all classes of men. 

After passing through Leipsic, where the cup 
of honour was offered to him, Luther journeyed 
joyfiiUy on towards Erfurt, which lay in U% 
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road to Worms. It was night when he drew 
near to the place which he had known so well, 
and where he had left so many friends. About 
two miles from the town, a large company of 
horsemen met him, and welcomed him with 
many words of joy. 'When they reached the 
old convent at Erftirt, the Prior came out to 
greet Luther; and with him, all the chief 
monks and officers. It was the 6th of April, 
the day before Easter Sunday. As Martin en- 
tered the convent, he saw a wooden cross on the 
grave of one of his old companions, and with tears 
in his eyes, pointed it out to Dr. Jonas, who stood 
by. When supper was over, Luther quietly 
slipped out, and in the quiet moonlight sat down 
on the grave of his friend to think and pray. 
The dawn of the Resurrection-morning was close 
at hand, when the servant of the monastery came 
to tell him that the bell had long since sounded 
the hour of rest. 

On the following day, thousands crowded to 
the church in Erftirt, where it had become known 
Luther was to preach. They were anxious to 
see and hear the man whose name was now spread 
all over the world. In the midst of Luther's 
sermon, a portion of the outer walls of the church 
fell down, and the whole building was at once 
filled with cries of terror, and the noise of those 
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who tried to escape/ Luther alone stood firm. 
He beckoned to the crowd, and cried out — 
" See you not that this is merely the hand of 
the demon who desires to prevent you from hear- 
ing the word of God? Eemain where you are: 
Christ is with us, and for us." The whole throng 
turned back at once, and crowded close to 
the pulpit. 

He was soon obliged to leave them, how- 
ever, and journeyed on towards Eisenach, where 
with tears in his eyes he gazed up at the windows 
of the kind widow Cotta, who had been his 
friend when a boy. He suffered, very much 
on this journey from ill-health; "but," said he 
nobly, *' Christ my Saviour lives, and I will 
go to Worms and brave the gates of hell and the 
powers of the air." Many friends who met him 
on his way, advised him to flee for his life, 
while he could, before he reached Worms; but 
Luther was determined to persevere to the end, 
and boldly advanced. At last, on the morning 
of the 16th of April, 1521, the walls of the 
ancient city of Worms appeared in sight. 

More than a hundred horsemen rode to meet 
him from the city gates ; and as Luther entered 
them at mid-day, a watchman on the cathedral 
tower sounded a trumpet, and soon the streets 
were filled with crowds of people who i^sjLfctNScL 
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to soe the wonderful monk. The whole city 
was surprised and rejoiced at his boldness. The 
emperor at once held a meeting, "and now 
Luther is come," said he, "what are we to do ?" 

Many advised that he should be seized at once, 
and burnt as a heretic ; but Charles refused to 
break the words of safe conduct which he had 
given. 

On the following day, he was solemnly sum- 
moned to appear before this, one of the greatest 
councils in the world. Two officers of the Court 
marched before him, and then came the famous 
Martin Luther himself. The crowd in the streets 
was now greater than ever, and it was at last utterly 
impossible to advance. The officers therefore led 
Luther through a private house, and so on through 
gardens and narrow-ways to the city hall. As 
he stepped into the vast and crowded hall, a 
voice near said, *' Go forward in the name of 
God, He will never forsake you." It was the 
voice of an old French general ; but Luther 
needed no voice of man to help him on his 
way. His step was firm, and his eye undazzled, 
as he boldly appeared before the royal and ma- 
jestic judges. There sat the Emperor Charles V., 
and near him six electors of the empire, all 
wearing crowns ; upwards of thirty bishops and 
archbishops, ambassadors from most of the 
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nations of Europe, eighty dukes, many counts, 
barons, and nobles from all parts of Germany, 
as well as the nuncios or messengers, from the 
court of Eome. 

When asked if he had written certain books 
-which were there collected before his judges, 
his answer was at once boldly, " Yes." He was 
asked if he would retract his words or opinions ; 
and on the following day when the council 
again met he as boldly refused to do so. 

" May God be my helper," said he, *' I can 
retract nothing." 

This he still said, when told he must be dealt 
with as an obstinate heretic. He stood alone 
amidst hundreds of enemies, undaunted and 
unmoved ; but God was with him. The whole 
council were amazed, willing but afraid to con- 
demn the poor monk who had defied the whole 
power of popes, coimcils, and presidents. The 
next day was fixed for the final judgment of the 
court. When the council met, the emperor 
advised that Luther should at once be dismissed 
in safety. Many of his enemies opposed this to 
the very utmost, but in vain. The emperor 
was determined ; but above all, God who rules 
over all kings and emperors had ordained that 
Luther should retire in safety to his native town 
of Eisenach. 
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This sentence was therefore issued, and Luther 
on the 26th of April, 1521, left Worms, and 
on the following day reached the city o£ 
Frankfort. 

This was the greatest victory in Luther's life. 

He had boldly stood forth and borne witness 
to the truth ; and though his enemies were many, 
and almost the whole world was amazed at his 
boldness, and trembled for his safety, yet more 
were for him than against him ; the God of all 
truth was on his side, and now gave him victory 
when almost all hope was gone. 

Luther left Worms and soon reached Eisenach, 
where he still had many kind friends and rela- 
tions. He was begged to preach in the church 
on the following day, and at length agreed to 
do so. In feeble words he had once humbly 
begged through the streets for a piece of bread, 
but now in the same place his voice was heard 
loudly telling of high and holy things; of Heaven 
and earth, of life and death, of body and soul. 
Twenty-three years had passed away ; the boy 
bad become a man, and his name was famous 
throughout all Europe. 

On the evening of the same Sunday, he 
travelled on to the old village of Mora, where 
his father had lived long ago. His grandmother, 
an old woman of eighty years, was still alive, and 
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with joy clasped in her arms her noble-hearted, 
brave grand-child. The next day was spent 
with his family, and then Martin and his brother 
James and a friend again journeyed on to Witten- 
berg. They travelled in a light jaunting-car, 
and rode merrily on over hill and dale, looking 
at and admiring the beauty of the summer 
woods and bright and sunny flowers of the 
forest through which they now and then passed* 
About mid-day, they reached a part of the 
road which wound along the edge of a thick 
wood; and the car was descending a hollow 
between two steep hills. Not far off rose the 
old gray and ruinous tower of a church, and 
at that part of the road the wood was thickest 
and gloomiest. As they were passing this, 
there was a sudden noise and trampling among 
the forest trees. A moment more, and five 
horsemen rushed forth from the thicket, all in 
full armour with masks over their faces. Luther 
now as ever was undaunted, and ready if pos- 
sible to defend himself, if it were of any use 
to fight against such odds. But it was hope- 
less. He himself was unarmed. The driver of 
the car, who attempted to strike, was at once 
seized and disarmed. One of the ruffians seized 
and bound AmsdorfF, while the other three 
attacked Luther. He was dragged from the 
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car. a soldier's cloak thrown over him, and 
placed on the back of a horse which one of the 
troopers held. James had, like a traitor and a 
coward, fled away into the forest at the first 
sound of alarm. But the robbers, if such they 
were, took not the least notice of him, of 
Amsdorff, or the driver. Having seized and 
mounted Luther, they rode off with all speed 
through the dark paths of the wood, which 
seemed to them perfectly well known. 

In a few moments, all was again silent in the 
forest. The sun shone, the birds sang, the 
leaves rustled as the summer air came gently 
on — and there, amid the leafy shade, lay the 
terrified car-driver and Luther's friend, Amsdorff. 
Meanwhile, Luther was gone- — carried off by rob- 
bers — they knew not whither ; and they had the 
rest of the journey to travel alone. They rode 
swiftly on in great fear, lest they should be 
again attacked. But it seemed that no robbers 
were on the look-out for them. They passed 
by many a lonely church and gray ruin, through 
many a dark and narrow way ; but before night, 
they had reached Wittenberg, and thousands of 
busy tongues were soon telling of robbers, and 
poor Martin Luther's being carried off a prisoner 
into the woods. 

Meanwhile, Luther rode on very quickly 
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through the dark forest. The men who had 
taken him prisoner seemed determined to mis- 
lead any one who might try to follow. They 
turned and winded about in every direction 
through the wood, in perfect silence; neither 
speaking to each other, nor answering Luther's 
questions. He was soon worn out with the 
imeasy motion of the horse ; for he was but 
a sorry rider, and his steed was a rough one. 
They stopped but once in their rapid flight, 
and then only for Martin to take a drink of 
water. They were still in the forest, where a 
little spring bubbled up from the ground at the 
foot of a lofty and spreading beech tree. Here 
poor Martin got oJ0P his horse for a few minutes, 
and leaning on the mossy sward, drank from 
the bubbling spring. 

. Many a weary traveller still drinks of the 
same brook, and to this day may be seen the 
spot where Luther knelt ; and near it, the neigh- 
bouring people still point out Luther's spring. 

It was near midnight before they again paused, 
and both the horses and their riders were weary 
enough as they drew up at the foot of a dark 
and steep hill. At the summit of this hill was 
a lofty and ancient fortress, surrounded on all 
sides but one by thick woods. It was the strong 
Castle of Wartburg — now to be Luther's prison. 
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His captors were still silent, as they toiled up 
the ascent : the castle gate was at length reached, 
the drawbridge lowered, the bolts drawn, the 
gates slowly opened, and when all had entered, 
again slowly closed. Still little was said. Luther 
was conducted to a large room, where two of 
the men stripped him of his monk's dress, and 
clad him in that of a knight. He was to be 
called by the name of Sir George while in the 
castle, and allow his beard and hair to grow, 
that none might recognise his face. This was 
a strange change for Luther; but it was the 
means which God was taking to keep him in 
safety from his enemies. The edict of the pope 
to condemn and seize on Luther had gone forth, 
and been signed by the Emperor Charles; to 
save him from which, some friendly hands had 
taken him prisoner in the disguise of robbers, 
and secretly hid him in the safe retreat where 
he now is. 

Luther cannot yet understand all this, but he 
has great faith in the Master whom he serves, 
and now looks out of his prison cheerfully, 
though it be on the dark night. He is sitting 
near the window in his warlike dress, and watch- 
ing the bright moon-light which shines over the 
thick and waving forest of Wartburg. He is 
there alone, and a prisoner ; but still firm and 
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unwavering. The words of the good old priest 
came back to his mind — "Courage, courage, 
Martin ; you will not die of this sickness ; God 
will yet make a man of you; He has great 
things for you to do." He believes these words 
now more firmly than ever ; and though his 
friends and followers all over Germany are still 
lost in wonder as to what has become of him 
— he, far away in a lonely prison, sleeps that 
night the quiet and happy sleep as of a little 
child. 

Note, — How boldly Luther wrote to his enemies while at 
Wartbnrg, maj be seen in a Letter to the Archbishop of 
Majencc^See Appendix, 
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CHAPTER V. 

HENRY VIII. KING OF ENGLAND. — VISITS 
CASTLE GRAY. — THOMAS BILNEY THE 
MARTYR. 

Henry VHI. was now king of England; and 
being a very zealous Roman Catholic, undertook 
to reply to, and refute, Luther's opinions in a 
book which he dedicated to the pope. He was 
much pleased with this book, and bestowed on 
Henry the title of **Defender of the Faith," which 
our English sovereigns have ever since borne, 
although the faith which they defend is that 
which King Henry attacked. So, for a time, they 
were good friends ; but this did not last long. 

In the year of our Lord 1527, when Henry 
had been married to Catherine of Arragon, he 
fell in love with a lady named Anna Boleyn, 
and then wickedly determined to get rid of 
his own Queen. He had married his brother 
Arthur's widow, and now hypocritically pre- 
tended to think he had done wrong. He 
applied to the pope to help him in the matter, 
and declare the marriage unlawful ; but this, 
Clement refused to do. Henry tried in every 
possible way to induce him to grant his re- 
quest, but in vain. So matters remained for 
several years — the pope refusing to grant what 
Henry desired, and the king unwilling to disobey 
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pope Clement's order. But at length, in 1532, 
King Henry privately married Anna Boleyn; 
chiefly by the advice of Dr. Thomas Cranmer, 
who afterwards became so famous a bishop. 

Henry's famous chancellor. Cardinal Wolsey, 
had now been dead about two years ; and since 
his death, the king had no one about him who 
had any control over him, or dared advise him 
much as to the affairs of the kingdom. Most of 
his time was given up to hunting, hawking, and 
merry-making, out-door sports and games. Soon 
after his marriage with Anna Boleyn, a famous 
show took place at Greenwich, to which place 
Henry was very fond of going. 

It was soon after Christmas, and at eventide; 
the queen and her ladies sat in the great hall 
of state. Suddenly there came into the hall, a 
mount, called the rich mount. This mount was 
set ftill of rich flowers of silk, and especially of 
broom slips full of pods. The branches were 
green satin, and the flowers flat gold of damask 
to mark the crest of the Plantagenets ; on the 
top was a goodly beacon with bright lights; and 
round about the beacon sat king Henry himself and 
five others, all in coats and caps of crimson velvet, 
and their coats full of spangles of gold. Four 
wild, savage men, dressed in skins, drew the 
mount across the hall, till it came before the 
queen, and then the king and \i\^ ^oxw^^axv^j 
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came down and danced. Then suddenly the 
mount opened, and out came six ladies, all in 
crimson satin and velvet embroidered with gold 
and pearls, with French hoods. These at first 
danced a lively dance by themselves ; then the 
lords of the mount took the ladies, and all danced 
together before the queen ; after which the 
ladies again entered into their bower, the mount 
closed, the king and his men again ascended 
to the top, and so all were drawn out. 

After a holiday show of this kind, the king 
would hold a grand feast with Anne Boleyn, her 
maidens, and some few of his chosen knights : one 
of these was our old fiiend, Sir Harry Gray. 

This brave old knight did not find much 
pleasure in raree-shows and dances ; but in hunt- 
ing and hawking, few, if any, excelled him. 
He was almost always with the king on such 
expeditions, which they often made through 
Kent, in the neighbourhood of Castle Gray. 
Sir Harry's lands abounded with game, and the 
neighbouring woods were well stocked with deer; 
so that they were always sure of sport. I will give 
you an account of a day's hunting party. 

It was on a bright morning in autumn, that 
the king, Anne Boleyn, and several of her 
ladies, followed by a train of gallant horsemen, 
trotted merrily along the frosty road out of 
Greenwich towards Castle Gray. The roads 
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were rough In many places, and the party often 
stopped on their way to watch the flight of 
some water fowl, or covey of partridges ; so that 
it was near twelve o'clock before they reached 
the green in front of Sir Harry's castle. 

As they rode up to it, the royal standard 
was hoisted on a lofty stafi^, and a sudden peal 
of guns, of which there was a small battery, 
thundered out a loud welcome to the king. 
The draw-bridge was lowered, and the castle gates 
were flung open, to receive the gay train. In 
the castle yard, the knight's fair wife, the Lady 
Gray, came down to welcome the king, bearing 
in her hand a silver goblet of wine. The king, 
on a noble white horse, graciously bowed to 
the lady as he took it from her hand, and 
stooping to kiss her cheek, said, ** Health, fair 
mistress, to thee and all thine." 

The whole yard was now filled with the noise 
and trampling of horses, the shrill whistle of 
the huntspien as they called to their hounds, 
and the harsh cry of the hawks, which perched 
on the hands of the falconers, now and then 
spread their wide wings as if eager to take 
flight. When the hawk was not flying at her 
game, she was usually hoodwinked with a cap 
or hood provided for that purpose, which fitted 
to her head, and was worn abroad as well aa 
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at home. All hawks "taken upon the fist," 
that is, carried on the hand, as we should 
say, had straps of leather called "jesses" put 
about their legs. The person who carried the 
hawk, held her by the jesses of silk or leather. 
The hawk's legs were adorned with small bells, 
which sounded merrily as the hawk flew, and 
often led the hunter to the spot whither his 
hawk had flown. Strong, thick gloves were 
worn to prevent their talons from hurting the 
hand; and these were often richly embroidered 
with bright and ^ay colours. 

The king himself wore one of these gloves, 
on which sat a noble gray falcon, which had 
been brought to him from the Isle of Man. 

Soon all were again ready to start. The 
Lady Gray herself was now mounted on a 
young, spirited bay palfrey ; while her son 
Harry, now a fine youth of sixteen, rode gaily 
at her side, clad in Lincoln green. 

They quickly reached the open country, after 
passing through several patches of thick and 
tangled wood ; and here the sport soon began. 
Here and there, among the copse and long 
grass, partridges sprung up with a whirring 
noise; presently, a ^^ walk^^^ or brace of snipes, 
or a golden pheasant. But almost *all these 
were suffered to pass unnoticed ; imtil they 
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reached the bank of a small brook which wound 
its way through the valley of Sydenham. Here 
the hawks' hoods were taken off, and they were 
let fly upon the game. When- the hawk first 
spied the bird she was to kill, she usually flew 
in a direct and swift course, so as to get above 
her prey. The wild duck or heron knew this 
well; and as soon as she saw her fierce enemy 
coming, immediately towered up into the air as 
swiftly as possible. But it was seldom she 
escaped, either by swiftness of flight or cunning. 
The flight and struggle for the upper hand 
was often long and doubtful ; but at last, it 
generally happened that the hawk, after many 
a rapid and $udden turn, gained the height, 
and then with a swoop so swift as almost to 
elude the sight, descended upon her prey with 
a certain atld unfailing aim. All chance of 
escape was gone, when this point was reached. 
The two birds came swiftly to the ground, 
where tli^y lay until the hawker rode up and 
released his falcon. During the flight, the 
hawking party rode over the sward, or across 
the moor, following the hawk and her prey, 
so as to be near her when she fell. Ladies 
themselves joined in the sport, sometimes carry- 
ing hawks, and throwing them off from 
their own hands. Many joined that day m tW 
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sport; and when they returned to Castle Gray 
long after noon, two horses were well-laden 
with the day's sport. There were golden phea- 
sants, plovers, cranes, herons and ducks, one or 
'two woodcocks, besides a host of other and less 
valuable birds. 

Bang Henry was most active in all these 
sports, and his hawk had struck and brought 
down many birds. Once, however, his hawk 
failed in the pursuit of a heron, and "flying 
wide," set ofi^ on rapid wing in chase of a wood- 
pigeon. The poor pigeon was soon overtaken, 
and struck down in the midst of a thick copse ; 
and, in a few moments, torn to pieces and de- 
voured. The king, who had closely watched all 
the flight, followed as well as he could, leaping, 
with great ease, the narrow ditches and low 
copse in his way. But at length he could go 
no further, and the hawk was at some distance. 
He, therefore, quickly leapt from his horse, and 
giving it in charge to a groom, armed himself 
with a stout hunter's pole, to assist him in leap- 
ing over little rivulets and ditches, and set off 
in search of his hawk. Young Harry Gray was 
close at hand; and, leaving his horse with one 
of the servants, determined at once to follow the 
king, and see what happened. The king was very 
active, and it was with diflGiculty that Gray, and 
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one of the footmen named John Moody, managed 
. to keep up with him. On they went through 
the thicket, through bush and briar, over ditches 
and dykes, until at last they came up to the 
king, who had just discovered his falcon on the 
further side of a ditch half full of muddy water. 
He at once boldly tried to leap it, but the pole 
snapped into two pieces, and the king was 
pitched, head first, into the mud, where he 
would have been stifled, had not John Moody 
and young Gray leaped into the ditch, and so 
released his majesty from his perilous situation ; 
*' and so," says the old chronicle, " God of hys 
goodnesse preserved hym." 

The king laughed and joked merrily that 
night at supper, when he told of his adventure 
in the mud, and praised the skill and ready wit 
of young Harry Gray. 

** When comes he to court?" said the king 
to the old knight. ** As soon as it pleases your 
gracious majesty to permit him," said the proud 
and happy father; *'his soiled hunting coat of 
to-day, I reckon to be the proudest one he may 
wear, until he change it for one of buff and cold 
steel to serve your majesty in earnest.^' " We 
will not forget him," said the king; '* he shall 
be with us at Christmas-tide." 

Soon after the curfew-bell had tolled that ni^Kt 
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at eight, Bang Henry, and all the merry hunting 
party, were sleeping soundly after the toll of the 
day. The old knight, his wife and son, were 
the last to leave the great fire of wood in the 
hall that night, but at last they too were gone; 
the white embers sank gradually down, the flame 
flickered awhile, and then softly expired in 
silence and darkness. 

After an early breakfast on the morrow, the 
king and all his fair train again started ftom 
the castle, and rode with haste towards London, 
to which we will go with him. 

We have now seen one part of Henry's cha- 
racter, that he was a bold and coarse hunter, 
fond of feasting and hawking. We must now 
look at a darker and gloomier picture, which 
none but a bad king would ever have suffered 
to be seen in his kingdom. We will ride into 
the great city with the king, as fer as St. Paul's 
cross. This was a high cross, with steps round 
it, near the great church of St. Paul, where those 
who were licensed by the bishop, preached to 
the citizens of London, and often to the king 
himself It was counted a notable thing to 
preach at St. Paul's cross. 

Young Harry Gray rode into London in the 
king's train, and as he drew near to the city, 
began to wonder at the thousands of citizens 
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who all seemed hurrying on towards the great 
church. It was plain that something uncommon 
was going on. When they reached St. PauFs- 
yard — ^then a wide, open space — all round the 
cross and steps below it stood a wide-spread and 
silent crowd. It was very strange that so deep 
a silence prevailed everywhere; Men spoke in 
low whispers, scarcely above their breath. The 
king and his train, instead, of visiting West- 
minster, rode on into the city, and as they drew 
nigh to the cathedral tower, became silent as 
the crowd around them. The king himself 
spoke little ; while Harry Gray gazed in wonder 
at all he saw. 

It was not Sunday, nor a festival or feast-day, 
so that no preaching was likely to be going on 
there ; but yet it was plain all the citizens who had 
collected together, were waiting for some one 
object. At length, a slight and low murmur 
passed over the crowd, ruffling its surface like 
a breeze blowing over a sheet of water. Close to 
the steps of St. Paul's cross was a small scaffold; 
and there near the pulpit a car drawn by a single 
horse had stopped. Three persons rode on it, 
two of whom were plainly Komish priests, and 
the third, a man clad from head to foot- in a 
yellow robe, bearing on his shoulder a feggot 
of wood. This man was pale, silent, and sad^ 
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and stood during the whole time that the chief 
of the two priests preached a long sermon to 
the people. He told them of the great power, 
authority, and goodness of the pope, and the 
certain peril and ruin, in body and soul, of those 
who disobeyed him ; then pointed out to them 
the trembling and miserable man who stood 
before them. He was often interrupted by 
loud cries and angry voices, as he went on in 
his discourse ; and when he had finished, no 
voice but his own cried '*Amen." 

The man who stood clad in yellow before 
them was a heretic, as the Romish priest called 
it ; and he was now doing penance for his sin, 
by this public recantation and denial of the 
truth to which he had before witnessed. His 
name was Thomas Bilney. He had been a 
fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, a diligent 
student, and devout man. Being thoroughly 
in earnest, he soon heard of Luther's words 
and deeds, and though for a time startled, he 
began to search in his Bible for the words of 
truth. The more he searched there, the more 
true he found Luther's words; and one of his 
first wishes was now that the people of England 
should have the Bible read to them in churches 
in their own language, and be taught the Creed 
and the Lord's Prayer in words they could un- 
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derstand. Very soon, enemies began secretly 
to accuse him before the bishop of London, 
Tonstall, who sent for and examined him. By 
the advice of many of his friends, he was per- 
suaded to recant, and offered to do penance at 
St. Paul's cross. The thousands who now gazed 
at him in his sad yellow dress, knew for what he 
was suffering, and half-pitied, while ihey heard 
him condemned. The words of bold, honest 
Luther, had reached even them and began to 
bear fruit. Harry Gray was but young and had 
thought little of religion, of God, or of his soul; 
but this scene sunk into his heart, and made him 
think. In the end it had still greater effect. 

Thomas Bilney recanted ; and the cruel and 
cold-hearted bishop who had condemned him in 
his inocence, now pretended to give him pardon. 

He went down into his native village, a sad 
and heart-broken man. As often as he opened 
the pages of his Bible, and spoke to the people 
the word of life, he seemed to read his own 
sentence of condemnation. ' * Whosoever shall deny 
me before men shall be denied in Heaven," were 
to him solemn and awful words. He once again 
resolved to be true to the voice of God within 
him, and to testify to the people the whole truth. 

So passed away about two yeatrs, after which 
rumours soon spread of his having again preached 
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and spoken such things as worthy Luther had 
spoken in far off Germany, and Bilney was seized 
by order of Nix/the cruel bishop of Norwich, and 
cast into prison. But the same God who was 
with Luther in all hours of trial, was with 
Bilney in prison, and now filled him with all 
joy and peace. He was one of our earliest 
brave martyrs or witnesses to the truth. In 
July, 1532, he was led out to a place called the 
Lollard's Pit, near Norwich, and there burned 
as a heretic. And thus he passed to the noble 
army of martyrs in the better land, where no 
trial or sorrow can come. 

Thousands were again present at this sad 
scene ; they saw, and in silence thought of 
Luther's words and doings. One among the 
spectators was Matthew Parker, afterwards the 
Protestant archbishop of Canterbury. Many 
other such scenes had taken place, and were 
again to happen while Henry was king ; but 
they greatly injured, rather than helped the 
cause of the Romanists ; and Englishmen began 
to see and to know that the truth was not 
declared to them by their clergy and teachers. 

Harry Gray rode home with his father that 
night, across the moonlit hills and dales of 
Kent, and thought much and sadly of what he 
had seen that day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BIBLE PRINTED IN ENGLAND — CRANMER 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Five years have passed away since the events 
of the last chapter ; and many changes taken 
place.* Young Harry Gray has become a man, 
and is learning to think for himself. He has 
been at court more than once, and heard talk 
of strange things. The king is tyrannical and 
cruel, and his people oppressed, yet fearing to 
complain. 

In the year 1537 a new edition of the Bible 
was printed in English ; and the people were now 
allowed to buy the good book and read for them- 
selves. Very few could afford to do so, but still 
all who could gladly denied themselves in other 
things to gain this. The king not only per- 
mitted the printing of this book, but also gave 
an order that it should be set up in every 
church. Cranmer was archbishop when this 
order was issued; and the day was to him, he 
says, greater than a gift of a thousand pounds. 

A hundred years before this Wicklyffe's 
translation of the New Testament had be,^w 
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sold in England, but Its price was neariy three 
pounds, which few but the richest people could 
afford. Now a copy of the Bible could be 
bought for six or seven shillings; so that many 
a poor man was able to buy one for himself. 
The wages of a labourer were only about three- 
pence a day; so that he had need to be very 
sparing before he could buy one. Yet in spite 
of all this, hundreds of copies of the Book of 
life were to be found everywhere in a short 
time. Even in ale-houses and taverns men were 
heard talking of the good book, and crowds 
were found in every village church to hear it 
read. Even after the service was over, some 
one who was fortunate enough to possess a copy 
would sit on the green sward of the church- 
yard and read aloud to his friends and com- 
panions. Harry Gray had seen such sights as 
these in his own village : and the name of 
Luther was often on his lips. 

This was the state of things, when on one 
summer evening he rode into London to join 
his father who had been some days at Court. 
He rode alone, and as he drew near to old 
St. Paul's, called to mind the sad scene he had 
there witnessed some years before. No such 
scene was there now. St. Paul's Cross, and the 
benches ranged in front of it were silent and 
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empty. The cross itself was not mucli to be 
noted, it was fixed to the top of a small wooden 
pulpit, covered with lead. Kound it were stone 
steps, and, in front of these, lows of benches, 
where sat the people to listen to the preacher, 
who was generally some famous man. At this 
place Luther was first preached against in 1521 ; 
and here also the pope's bull was read. 

To this place Wolsey, when cardinal and 
archbishop of York, had come with a grand 
procession of clergy and bishops. The proud 
cardinal was the greatest and proudest that 
walked thither, and being received with great 
pomp by the dean at the cathedral door, walked 
beneath a canopy of gold to the high altar. 
When he had made an offering there, the whole 
procession of clergy and bishops, in their robes, 
returned to the cross, where a scaffold had been 
erected for Wolsey. Crosses were raised on 
each side of him as he sat in his chair of state, 
at his feet sat the pope's ambassador, and next 
to him the archbishop of Canterbury; below 
him the other prelates. The bishop of Roches- 
ter had on that day preached against Luther, 
" because he erred sore, and spake against the 
holy faith"; he also denounced them as "heretics 
who kept Luther's books." But all his preach- 
ing had been in vain. Nearly twenty years had 
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passed away since that day, and many of those 
who heard the bishop's words were dead. But 
Luther's words still lived. 

Harry Gray had dismounted and left his horse 
at a small inn near St. Paul's, and now stood on 
the steps of the cross, looking at the lofty tower 
of the cathedral which rose towards the calm 
blue sky. St. Paul's then was a widely different 
scene from the present one of 1849. Many tall 
trees grew round about, near the church, and 
there was a wide space in front of the houses. 
The moon was rising, and the stars shone 
brightly over the city, as Harry Gray stood on 
the steps of the cross. Many citizens passed 
him as he stood there in silence, but without 
noticing him in any way. Men, women, and 
even children, walked in the church-yard, and 
of these not a few passed into the cathedral. In 
the outer aisle were to be heard loud and 
angry voices, from time to time, of men in 
earnest talk, and disputing. Some were buying, 
some selling; and all seemed to forget they were 
in God's house. 

Many, however, did not pass into the noisy 
crowd, but through a narrow and dark passage, 
which led down into the crypt beneath the 
cathedral. This was a large and gloomy place, 
like a series of large vaults, under the flooring 
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of St. Paul's, fashioned somewhat in the shape 
of a church. 

To this quiet and silent retreat, many of the 
poor and needy citizens came to hear the Bible 
read aloud to them. A copy had been fastened 
to the huge oak lectern, and by the light of a 
rude lamp fixed in the wall, some one of the 
company who had skill, and a loud voice, was 
reading aloud the Holy Gospel. Crowds of old and 
young were round the reader, listening eagerly to 
every word, though in the thick darkness very 
few figures could be clearly seen. Harry at last 
fancied he saw the figure of some one he knew 
entering the narrow passage, and determined to 
follow him. He did so ; and found one of his 
father's own servants, who had been strolling 
idly in the church-yard, and by chance been led 
into the crypt. Many listeners were present 
when Harry reached the crypt, all silent and 
attentive. It was a strange sight, such as Eem- 
brandt, with his deep shadows and bright light, 
would have loved to paint, had he then been 
living. The reader was a bold and noble look- 
ing man, and the light shone from behind him 
down on the open page very brightly. All 
around him was in deep gloom. His eye 
kindled and his voice grew very earnest, firom 
time to time, as the words fell from his lips. 
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As young Gray entered, lie was reading the last 
verse of the parable of the prodigal. The last 
words died away, and all was silent. One by 
one the hearers disappeared, until Gray and the 
reader were left a]pne. The two walked out 
together, and together reached again the steps 
of the cross. As they were about to separate, 
the strange and noble-looking reader laid his 
hand on Gray*s shoulder, and said, ** What 
brought thee to Paul's crjrpt to-night?" 

" Nay," said the youth, " who art thou that 
askest ? I answer not idle questions." 

" Nor do I ask such, my son ; but dost thou 
not know that thou wilt be marked as a heretic, 
and cast out of thy father's house, or held up as 
a yellow scare-crow at Paul's Cross, if thou 
comest to hear the words of God's book ?" 

" I am no heretic," said the youth, angrily. 
" I believe all that my fathers believed — in God, 
and in Christ my Saviour ; and if I would learn 
more of God in His book, I know of no power 
that may prevent me, at Eome or at Paul's Cross." 

** Well said, my son," replied the old man. 
"Go on as thou hast begun. Keep to thy 
father's faith, and prove it by the word of the 
Holy Book ; and if in doubt, go to thy father's 
friend, John Rivers, the priest of Sydenham, 
and tell him thy doubts." 
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Harry Gray would have enquired further of 
the stranger, who seemed to know him and his 
family so well, but before he could do so he was 
alone. The reader had disappeared, and he was 
standing alone in the deep shadow of the cathe- 
dral tower. 

As he thought over what had passed, he 
determined to speak to Kivers, the parson of 
Sydenham, himself, on the following day, and 
ask why he could not be allowed to read the 
Bible for himself. 

He soon reached the inn where his horse had 
been quietly mtmching his supper, and there also 
found his father, who had joined a hunting party 
of the king's that morning, and, after a long day's 
ride, had returned to The Mitre for the night. 

" How art thou, my son?" said the old knight, 
as the young man entered. ** We have had a 
long day's chase, and our royal master hath left 
us more like a mad bull, than a Christian king." 

** What chance hath happened now?" said 
the young man ; *' hath the fool's hawk again 
killed the heron, as it did last week, and King 
Henry's flown wide? or did the hounds pre- 
sume to kill the stag before his majesty had 
come within range ?" 

" Neither, Harry, my boy ; but his Grace 
met with a pious park-keeper in Windsor forest^ 
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whose daughter was saying her prayers to the 
Virgin under a huge oak as the king rode by ; 
and since he met her he has done nothing but 
prate of confessors and the Holy Virgin, our 
Lady of Windsor/ Some one in the train spoke 
of a huge Bible set up in the parish church, and 
of the hundreds who came to hear it read ; but he 
angrily turned away, and said they were all 
heretics together." 

" But, fether," said young Gray, " did not 
the king command the Bibles to be set up ?" 

" Yes, Harry, yes,^' said the old man ; " but 
what he commands one day he forbids the next, 
as you will some day find out, when you come 
to court, and have to learn how to play your 
cards there. His grace's temper is fickle, my 
boy; and you must take care that your's is 
steady and certain, and never ruffled, or you 
will fare but badly." 

" Then I have no wish for courts, or cards 
either," replied the youth. ** I would sooner, 
by far, ride across the moors to Horton Valley, 
and take a dish of trout, or a brace or two of 
moor-fowl, than be jackanapes to a king for the 
longest summer day in June." 

** Harry, my son," said the old man, " thou 
art now a vowed servant of the king, and if 
thou goest not to court, thou wilt break thy 
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solemn oath of service, and be false to God as 
well as King Henry." 

" Nay, father, but I can serve King Henry 
with the sword he gave me, in other ways than at 
court. I will go into some foreign country, and 
fight for him and old England as long as I have 
breath in my throat to cry St» Greorge, or strength 
enough in my arm to cut down a traitor." 

" But, Harry, the king sends for thee to 
court. To court, therefore, thou must come, or 
he may break thy sword across thy head in his 
passion, and turn thy green coat inside out, and 
fiend thee back into Kent more like a Christmas 
mummer than a good soldier." 

" To court, then, let it be," said the youth ; , 
" I will be false neither to God nor my king." 

** So be it," said his father ; " and now for 
supper." 

Their supper was soon over ; and after a cup 
of bright sparkling ale, which the host called 
right good October, Sir Harry Gray and his son 
retired to rest. Their room was small and clean ; 
and being for guests of the first rank, the floor 
was covered with fresh rushes by way of carpet- 
ing.* Two small beds, a cupboard, a mirror, 
and a chair, were the only furniture, and in 
this room both the travellers lay down and slept 
soundly until early morning. 

* See Appendix, 
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The sun was shining brightly when they 
awoke; and both father and son, having taken a 
haity breakfest, set out for Windsor, where the 
king then was. 

The royal banner rolled heayily in the lazy 
BUmffier breeze as they rode into the castle yard. 
Sir Hairy was well known there ; and he was no 
sooner seen, than two of the royal servants at 
once helped the travellers to alight ; and then, 
while their horses were led away to the stable, 
their riders followed the gentleman of the cham- 
bers to the king's presence. 

His majesty had been up some time when the 
knight and his son were announced, and received 
them with many words of grace. Both knelt 
to kiss the hand which Henry held forth to them ; 
and having done so, passed on to a group of 
courtiers and dependants who were standing 
about the king. Many among them were well 
known to the knight and his son, and by quiet 
nod or friendly smile welcomed them to court. 
But young Gray's heart was not in the scene. 
He was thinking of the bright moonlight and 
the crypt of St. Paul's, the strange noble reader, 
and the words of the Book. At last the king 
turned to the group in which he stood, and 
said, with a merry laugh, ** Where is my young 
squire in Lincoln green ? I have not yet for- 
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igotten my leap into the mud." Harry Gray 
was both pleased and puzzled by this address, 
and for a moment made no answer. " What !" 
said the king, ^^ silent and moping as a maiden; 
hath thy hawk flown wide, or art thou crossed 
in love ?" 

" Neither, so please your majesty ; I was but 
thinking— of— " 

** Thinking," rejoined Henry, " what need 
hast thou to think, with scarce a score of years 
on thy shoulders, and with nought to trouble 
thy brain but the colour of thy new jerkin, or 
of thy mistress' eyes ?" 

" So please your majesty, I was thinking of 
Paul's Cross and the stranger with whom I 
spoke last night, and the words he read to the 
people — " 

" What words?" answered Henry, angrily; 
" and who is he that speaks in public to the 
people words that make men moody and silent 
when they come before their king ?" 

What more the king would have added was 
interrupted by a gentleman of the king's closet, 
who suddenly came forward, and with a lowly 
reverence to the king, said, " The hawks which 
your majesty looked for from the Isle of Man 
are now in the ante-room, and — if it please 
your majesty— they seem — " 
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** But it does not please his majesty I'' cried 
out the king, now more angry than ever; 
** what an outcry about a cast of hawks ; and 
what need of such a prating parrot to tell of 
them — a murrain take thee and the hawks !" 

The servant withdrew hastily and in great 
confusion, but did not leave the room, as he 
knew his master too well to heed angry words. 

'* And now," said the king, " where is this 
knave of the sorrowfiil countenance, who pon- 
ders on moonlight meetings and strange books?" 

*' At your grace's feet," said the youth, kneel- 
ing before the king, " where the king's servants 
are proud to kneel, and hear wherein they may 
do service to their good lord and sovereign." 

There was something so frank and manly 
about young Gray's look and words, that the 
king's anger was almost appeased at once. 

" Thou art not going to turn Lutheran," said 
Henry, as he bade him rise from the groimd, 
** a follower of the rank heretic and his German 
psalm-singers? Take heed, friend Lincoln-green, 
meddle not with holy things ; remember, I am 
defender of the faith." And then, turning 
away as he spoke, he loudly called for Everett, 
the servant who had brought word of the hawks. 
" Everett, let the hawks be brought in." They 
were already in the room; and the king was 
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loud in his praises, and at once declared that all 
parties should ride to Castle Gray, and see how 
they would fly across the brakes of Horton 
Valley. 

In another hour, the king, and most of those 
who had attended him in the morning, were riding 
in haste by cross roads and through narrow lanes 
towards the valley of Horton. For many miles 
of the way, the knight and his son rode near the 
king, who, from time to time, spoke to them 
most kindly ; the clouds of the morning seemed 
entirely §wept away, and young Harry was 
again in good spirits, and talking loudly and 
merrily to his companions. But still he shrank 
from the king's look, and kept as much as pos- 
sible in the rear. About mid-day they were 
not far from Sydenham, and the tower of Castle 
Gray. When they had reached this point, 
Harry rode quietly away from the party, and 
after having loitered for some distance on the 
road, followed the winding of a small brook, 
having his hawk in hand as if in search of wild 
fowl. For a time some of the party saw and 
watched him, but by degrees he was forgotten ; 
and when the whole party were at full speed 
towards the place from which they had started, 
he was riding furiously on in an opposite direc- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

NICHOLAS BIDLEY, THE PABSON OF HEBNE. 

The sun was setting behind the hills in Kent, 
when, in the quiet village of Heme, not far from 
the sea, a strange horseman rode hastily up to 
the only Inn, and, leaping from his weary horse, 
threw the reins to the ostler, and in a pleasant 
voice asked refreshment for himself and steed, of 
the jolly landlord who stood near the door. 
" Both shalt thou have, man," replied Giles 
Osborne, the host ; *' good corn for thy steed, 
and good ale for thyself: more than that thou 
canst not need." 

The weary horseman was soon eating a hearty 
supper, and chatting to his merry host. He 
had, however, soon finished the meal, and at 
once asked Osborne his way to the vicarage- 
house. " As to the vicarage-house," said Giles, 
*' your way is plain enough ; but if you would 
see our good vicar, for certain I reckon you 
may find him, at this hour, walking near the 
church-yard elms, without going up to the 
house." 

" Many thanks, good host," said the youth, 
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and with these words walked with all speed 
towards the church. 

It stood but a few hundred yards from the 
inn, in the midst of a group of lofty elms, and 
young Gray quickly reached it. There, in the 
quiet evening twilight, he saw walking two 
men. They were earnestly talking together, 
and one was clearly the parson of Heme, whom 
Gray wished to see. Not wishing to interrupt 
the conversation, young Gray withdrew from the 
path-way in which they walked, and retired 
among the trees out of hearing, but still near 
enough to see all that passed. 

He stood there for some few minutes, and 
then saw the companion of the parson bow to 
him with great respect, and retire towards the 
village, while the vicar continued his evening 
walk. 

Harry Gray at once walked up to him as he 
turned towards the church gate, and, standing 
with his head uncovered, said, in an earnest 
voice, " Good even, father ; I come seeking 
counsel and advice, and am told thou wilt give 
it me." 

" Welcome, my son," said the vicar ; ''counsel 
thou shalt have, such as I can give. But first, 
who art thou ? ' It is seldom that such gay 
birds fly from court to seek counsel of Parson 
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Kidley, in the quiet village of Heme. Methinks 
I have seen thy face at my lord of Canterbury's, 
but I remember not certainly." 

** There doubtless you have seen my father, 
if not me," replied the youth; *'his name is 
Sir Harry Gray, and I am his youngest son. I 
was in the crypt at St. Paulas last night, and 
come now to know somewhat more of the words 
which I then heard read from the Holy Book. 

** And what brought thee to me, my son ? 
Was not John Rivers, the worthy vicar of 
Sydenham close at hand, to give counsel and 
advice ?" 

" Yes/' replied Harry, " but the king and 
his company were close at hand, and to be 
seen by them seeking aught at John Rivers' 
hands might have caused sad work for him, 
and for me. But knowing that you were his 
friend and counsellor, and at a distance where 
I was not known, I stole away from the 
hunting party unperceived, and have ridden 
down here with all haste." 

** His friend I am," replied Ridley, " and it 
shall not be my fault if I am not thine also." 

A long conversation then followed between 
them, and young Harry Gray told the good vicar 
of all he had heard read in -the crypt ; how, 
before this, John Rivers had lent him a small 
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copy of the New Testament, and how in it 
he had found many words which told him 
new and strange things, and condemned much 
that he saw and heard at court, as well as much 
that he saw and heard from the priests and 
confessors who were about the king. 

" My son," said the vicar at length, *' keep 
thy book and read it as the Book of books. 
Read it humbly, and with prayer. Depend on 
it, God will teach thee to understand all that 
thou needest. Meanwhile, quarrel not with 
those who differ from thee ; fear God, and 
honour the king, our gracious master. There 
is no need to leave court, if thy father and 
thy king both would have thee there. God 
may be served anywhere. Men may call thee 
Lutheran, but then thou needest not to heed 
names ; brave Martin has borne many hard 
names, and outlived them all. Good night, 
my son, the curfew rings. I shall see thee at 
eight of the clock on the morrow. Te Deum 
wiU be said in EngHah* at the church, and till 
then, farewell." 

Harry Gray with many thanks for his kind 
words, returned his good night, and walked 
with a light heart to the village inn. 

• Ridley was one of the very first who read some part of the 
church-service in English, that the people might underataxL^ 
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Meanwhile, the Royal party had hunted 
through Horton Valley, and after a long and 
tiresome ride, at length reached Windsor for 
the night. Here a grand banquet awaited such 
as had been invited by the king ; and the toils 
of the day were soon forgotten. Young Harry 
Gray was missed by several of the company, as 
well as his father; but luckily not by the king, 
who would have been angry enough if he had 
noticed his absence. 

Young Harry Gray slept soundly that night, 
and in the morning, after a hearty breakfast, 
for the first time in his life heard a service in 
his own language performed in the church of 
Heme. It was a very joyful thing for him to join 
in prayers and praises which he understood. 

He saw the good vicar before he left the 
village, and again heard from him many kind 
words of advice and warning. They cheered 
and comforted him as he rode homewards that 
day, and made him resolve to tell John Rivers 
and his father all his thoughts. 

Meanwhile all over England Martin Luther's 
words were often heard ; for his books had been 
printed in Germany, and soon found their way 
into this country. Men began to think and to 
speak more earnestly for themselves, and to 
rebel against the authority of the bishop of 
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Eorae. All this for a while was in secret, but 
at length the party who hated Luther and loved 
the bishop of Rome, began to suspect that all 
was not right, and, whenever they could, raised 
accusations against Cranmer, the archbishop, 
and every one who seemed inclined to be on 
his side. They complained of Cranmer to the 
king, and as usual invented many falsehoods 
against him and his party. 

Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, was one of 
the archbishop's bitterest enemies at this time, 
and with several others now made accusation 
against him and Ridley to the king. Ridley 
had been the archbishop's chaplain, and he. 
therefore was one of the first to be accused. 

They accused him before the king of three 
things : first, of saying that many ceremonies 
in the Romish church were beggarly cere- 
monies ; 2ndly^ that men should confess to 
God rather than to men; 3rdly, that in Heme 
church he had the Te Deum sung in English. 
A book of accusations against the archbishop 
himself was also presented to the king, who 
received them with few words, and sent away 
the petitioners without answer. Henry, in spite 
of all his tyranny, and love of change, still was 
friendly to Cranmer, and was unwilling to do 
aught against him or his friends. He therefore 
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put the book of accusation into his sleeve, and 
went to divert himself upon the river, ordering 
the bargemen to row towards Lambeth, where 
the archbishop then lived. Cranmer*s servants, 
who were on the watch, soon saw this, and 
hastened on so as to give him warning of what 
was to happen. When Henry landed at the 
Lambeth stairs, Cranmer was waiting to receive 
him, and offer him service as his royal master. 
The king called him into his barge, and at 
once began to talk to him of the state of the 
country, and lament the growth of heresy. He 
said he intended to find out the chief encourager 
and favourer of these heresies, and make him 
an example to the rest. 

" What thinkest thou, my lord archbishop," 
said Henry, " what thinkest thou of these 
points?" 

" It is a good resolution, your majesty," 
replied he ; " but consider well what heresy 
really is, and do not condemn men as heretics 
simply because they cling to the word of God, 
instead of men's words." 

" my chaplain," said Henry, " now I know 
who is the greatest heretic in Kent ; " and with 
this he told him how his enemies had accused 
both Ridley and himself that day. 

Cranmer, having heard all, fell on his knees. 
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and only prayed the king that just judges might 
at once be appointed to try the cause, and 
punish all the guilty as they deserved. The 
king granted what was asked; and, in the end, 
the whole plot of the Eomish party to ruin 
Cranmer was discovered, while he and Ridley 
were proved to be perfectly innocent. After 
this time, the archbishop and his friends stood 
more highly in the king's favour than before, 
so that the malice of their enemies was dis- 
appointed. 

King Henry was at this time at war with 
France; and, before he set out on an expedition, 
ordered that some prayers should be offered up 
in all churches for his success. In order that 
all people might come to these prayers, they 
were to be offered up, not in Latin, but in 
English, that all might understand them. This 
pleased people of all ranks. From this time, 
little by little, English prayer was gradually 
brought into the service; and everywhere 
throughout the land men began to wish to 
understand the whole of the public prayers and 
praises. 

A few years more passed away; and, as the 
king grew older he became more cruel, unjust, 
and tyrannical. He punished even with death 
men of all parties, and in one day gave orders 
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for burning those whom he perhaps defended 
the day before. 

Matters were in this state at the beginning of 
January 1547. Ridley was still vicar of Heme, 
and Cranmer archbishop of Canterbury. 

It was a winter's night, and the vicar sat by 
a cheerful fire of wood in his small room. He 
had taken his frugal supper, and now sat quietly 
reading an old folio volume, containing a history 
of the early church. Suddenly, however, he 
was startled by hearing the sound of a horse 
galloping quickly up to the house, and stopping, 
it seemed, at the vicarage. A few hurried steps 
followed across the garden path, and Ridley's 
servant entered, bearing in his hand a packet of 
papers. 

" Who comes at this late hour," said the 
vicar, ** and what letter is this ?" 

" The man who brings it has ridden far and 
fast ; more than that I cannot tell," replied the 
servant. 

Ridley at once opened the packet, and among 
other loose papers took a letter carefully secured 
with a fastening of red silk, and, having cut the 
threads, read as follows : — 

" Honoured and dear sir, 
'* I am in prison, accused as a traitor and a 
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heretic. Dear father, my crime is, that, as often 
as I dared, I have ventured into the crypt at 
Paul's, and there heard others read, or have 
read to them, the words of our English Bible. 
I have done this heartily, and believedwhat I have 
heard and read, and therefore joy in what honest 
Luther said, and find that he fought for the 
truth. I cannot, dare not, believe much that I 
hear at court — much that Dr. London tells me — 
for God's book tells other things. 

" At Windsor, I hear, three have already 
been burned, viz.. Parsons, Filmer, and Test- 
wood. If God will, I am ready also to die, 
rather than deny what I know to be true. Dear 
father, you will see by the inclosed papers who 
my accusers are, and what their charge is. I 
pray you, help me now, either by letter or by 
speech. The bearer may be trusted ; and my 
jailer is so fer my Mend as to suffer any letters 
I may wish to pass untouched. 

** My father knows of my state, and is at a 
loss what to do. I pray you, advise with him. 

'' I am, your loving son, 

'* To the " Harry Gray. 

" Rev. Father, Nicholas Ridley^ 
** Vicar of Heme, ^* 

The good vicar read this letter twice over 
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very carefully, for it was much blotted and 
badly written. Then he called in the messenger 
who waited without, and having first given him 
a cup of good ale, asked him many questions, as 
to his master's health, as well as the health of the 
good knight, his father. Sir Harry was well, it 
seemed, but nearly broken-hearted at the seizure 
and imprisonment of his son, who was now the 
old man's almost only joy. Young Gray him- 
self had been in prison but a short time ; but, 
though his spirits were still good, the silence 
and gloom, and restraint of a prison, had begun 
to affect even him. His face was often pale, 
and his eye dim. ** He longeth, reverend sir," 
said the servant to Ridley, ** he longeth for 
fresh air and a bright sun, and the cry of the 
hounds on a brae-side ; he misseth his hawk and 
his faithful dog." 

'* My son," replied the vicar, '* if he hath 
lost these for the sake of Christ, he hath gained 
much more. Bear to him this letter, and say 
that, God willing, I will see him shortly. Mean- 
while, let him have faith in God, and hope on 
still. You will find good lodging at the inn 
below, and there," added he, slipping a crown 
into the fellow's hand, ** there is wherewith to 
pay the reckoning." 

The man bowed low as he left the room, and 
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after a short walk soon reached the fireside of 
the inn. His supper was hissing upon the 
griddle, and the host and hostess were listening 
to the tale the guest told of the Traitor's gate, 
the cold dark prison, and the poor youth who 
was a prisoner. All who heard the story de- 
clared with many words how deeply they felt 
for the youth, whose name was well known even 
as far as Heme. ** He hath slept in this very 
house, many and many a night," said the 
hostess ; '* and the good vicar hath talked to 
him by the hour under the church-yard elms. 
He is no more a heretic than the vicar, or the 
king himself. A curse on the pope, I say, and 
all the pope's doings here in England, if a 
man may not read the good book God has sent 
us to read. I, for one, do but wish I was able 
enough to spell out the Sunday's gospel." This 
was a bold speech; and though no one else 
dared speak so plainly in a room where several 
strangers as well as the villagers were sitting 
round the fire, yet the thoughts of all were alike. 

" The curfew tolls, my masters,'^ said the host, 
anxious to get rid of his company, " the curfew 
tolls ; and a quiet night's sleep will do us more 
profit than to sit here chaffering against the powers 
that be, and fighting other men's quarrels." 

In a few minutes the room was cleared^ t\ssi. 
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fire of wood was flickering with a faint gleam 
through the narrow windows, and all was silent, 
dark and still, at the Royal Hart of Heme. 

On the 20th of January in the same year, 1547, 
Harry Gray was still a prisoner in the Tower. 
It was a bright, clear, and frosty morning, and 
London fogs had not then been invented. The 
sun shone brightly against the dark and gloomy 
prison, but his rays were little seen and little 
heeded by the unfortunate prisoners within. 
The room in which young Gray was confined 
was not a large one ; it was paved with stone, and 
had but one narrow window, and, on the oppo- 
site side, little more than a slit in the wall. The 
sunshine which streamed through the opening 
was bright and strong, and shot through the dark 
air of the prison on to the floor, where it starred 
and spotted the stones with golden light. 

The prisoner was sitting moodily on a narrow 
bench and watching the sunshine as it crawled 
up the opposite wall. Its bright light fell on 
the pavement but a few feet from where he sat, 
while he was in a deep shadow. From time 
to time he gazed earnestly up to the narrow 
opening, and watched the white clouds as 
they crossed the small patch of blue sky 
which was visible. The sunshine seemed no 
sunshine to him, and the blue sky was dull, 
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and the air cold and dank, as it whistled through 
the grated bars. His head sunk on his hand, 
and his eyes closed, as his heart grew sick of 
thinking of home, and the fiir-off valley of 
Sydenham, and the quiet church of Heme. 
Suddenly there was a sound of steps in the 
narrow passage outside the prison door, bolts 
creaked, the lock was turned, the heavy door 
swung back, and the jailer entered, and behind 
him a visitor to the young prisoner. 

In a moment young Gray's whole look 
changed. His eye sparkled, his head no longer 
drooped. His step was firm and quick ; his 
voice clear and cheerful. 

*' Welcome, thrice welcome, good father," 
said the youth. 

"How fares it with thee, my son?" replied 
Eidley, who now came to pay a third visit to 
the sad prison. 

" Nay, father, I wonder you have not heard 
the news on your way." 

"I am no newsmonger, nor court-gossip," 
replied Eidley ; " and so hear little that other 
ears readily catch." 

'* I have been before the council again," said 
Gray. " Gardiner himself examined me with 
many words, with cross questions, and wily 
promises; but I was a match for the fox, cun- 

I 
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ning as he is. The king himself came in, but 
he was furious against some greater than me, 
and I was therefore sent back here, to my weary- 
prison." 

" And what says thy brave father, the good 
old knight; how bears he thy loss and peril?" 

"My father," said the youth solemnly, '* would 
have me agree with the wily men that came 
here to me in prison ; it is, he says, but a 
question of words, and both, he doubts not, are 
in the right. I try, but in vain, to reason 
with him. He does but cry out, that I am 
breaking my noble mother^s heart, and offend- 
ing my gracious king. How should it be 
otherwise, when he thinks of little else but the 
king's hawks and hounds?" 

'* When art thou to appear before the council 
again r 

'* I know not," answered Gray; " but pray 
heaven it be soon, for this wearisome delay 
eats out my very life." 

'' In God's good time, my son," replied Eidley, 
** they will have thee before men and councils ; 
and forget not for whose sake thou art counted 
worthy to bear witness." 

** God grant it may be so/' earnestly said 
Gray. ** I pray thy blessing, father, ere thou 
goest;" and at these words he knelt at Eidley's 
fee'. 
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The old man placed his hands on the prisoner's 
head, and with gentle and loving voice said : 

'* May God bless and be with thee, my son, 
in life and in death." 

The door again turned on its rusty hinges, 
heavy bolts were drawn, and the prisoner was 
alone. The last gleam of simshine had faded 
away from the cold dark stones, and the prison 
was cheerless as before. But Harry Gray was 
cheered and comforted by the vicar's words, 
and no longer so lonely and without hope. 
Thus slowly another day passed away, as so 
many others had done, and the night came 
down over the deep and sluggish Thames, and 
the gloomy Tower of London ; and again the 
prisoner watched, through a long silent evening, 
bright stars as they passed across the blue arch 
of heaven. 

Within a few days from that time young 
Harry Gray was again summoned to Westmin- 
ster, where the Council sat. His examination was 
long and wearisome ; but it was borne in cheer- 
fulness without flinching, though before it was 
over, torture of body as well as of mind had 
been tried. 

After some time had been spent and many 
questions answered boldly and plainly, in a 
manner which not one of the council could 
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condemn, Gray was asked if he had called 
the Mass* "idolatry." 

** Nay," said the prisoner, "I said not so; but, 
rather let us trust in the death of the dear Son 
of God than in private masses." 

Many more questions were asked concerning 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and the 
service in English ; whether he had heard, and 
joined in it at Heme church ; how often he had 
been in the crypt at St. Paul's. 

To all these questions he answered boldly, 
but with caution, as Eidley had advised him ; 
and though every attempt was made, nothing 
was foimd in him worthy of death. To the 
question, ** Had he not praised the name of 
Luther, and wished for him in England ?" he 
answered, that he did love the very name of 
Martin Luther, and would walk barefooted many 
a mile but to have a glimpse of so good a man. 

" Why did he love Luther's name ?" 

^^ Because Luther was a noble andjtrue Chris- 
tian ; and because the Bible taught him to love 
all, but especially God's good soldiers and 
servants." 

Then followed a series of questions relating 
to Eidley, in which they endeavoured to make 
the prisoner accuse his friend and teacher. This 

* The Mass is the Romish name for the Lord's Supper, as 
well as for the prayers said in the serviee. 
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gavQ Harry great pain, and he now answered 
the questions coldly, haughtily, and with few 
words. 

" Had he not often been in Heme church 
when Dr. Ridley was parson?" 

" Yes, often." 

"What changes had Ridley made in the 
service ?" 

" He knew of none; but of having some part 
in English, which the people could understand." 

" Had not Ridley preached sermons at Heme, 
in which he said, that the pope hath abused 
his power of pardon in heaven and on earth ; 
that God's name was the only power in holy 
water; and as for confession to the priest, it 
was not to be found in Holy Scripture ?" 

"He did not know, for he had never heard 
Ridley preach at Heme, though often with joy 
in other churches." 

This answer displeased the council much. 

"We have a way of making prisoners tell 
the truth," said the cold sharp voice of one — 
Dr. London. 

"I have told it," said the .prisoner ; "and if 
you tear my body into as many pieces as there 
are executioners here, I can, and will tell no 
other tale." 

This made the council still more enraged, 
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and the prisoner was ordered to be put on the 
rack. 

But it was in vain. Gray bore the torture 
without flinching, without even uttering a cry. 
Several of the council racked him with their 
own hands, but still not a sound escaped his 
lips. 

Dr. London then tried to persuade him with 
words of kindness, to accuse his dear &iend 
Bidley, almost promising that he himself should 
be set free if he would do so. 

But this enraged Gray more than ever. 

*^You have racked me," said he, "until I 
have neither strength nor power to move my 
limbs, to make me false to God and to man, and 
your rack has failed. And while my tongue 
has strength enough left, I will defy all who 
tempt me to such sin with torture, or with false 
words of kindness." 

Upon this, they left him to himself on the 
icy stone floor of the cell, and there he lay in 
darkness for nearly two hours. At the end of 
this time he was summoned before the council, 
and sent back to the Tower as an obstinate 
heretic. 

It was late in the day, when after a cold row 
down the river, Harry Gray again was a pri- 
soner within those gloomy walls. No one was 
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allowed to see him ; and when the jailor had 
brought him his usual food for the night he was 
once more alone and in prison, as a criminal. 

His thoughts again wandered far away to his 
own dear home in Kent, the village church, 
his parents, his sister, — and often, very often, 
to one whom he loved as dearly as them all. 
This- was his old friend and play-fellow Mary 
Armstrong, from the Grange at Beckenham. 
She was now a fair bright-eyed girl a few years 
younger than himself; and she spent much of her 
time at Castle Gray, where she always found a 
hearty welcome. Fanny Gray and Mary Arm- 
strong were about the same age, and both loved 
the knight's son Harry dearly. They ram- 
bled together through the woods, and across the 
moor near the castle, and now and then as a 
great favour had even joined the royal party, 
who stopped there on their way to Horton 
Valley. Harry Gray had seen the maiden but 
a few short months before, when last at the 
castle, and half in play and half in earnest had 
begged when they parted for a lock of her 
golden hair. It was given with a merry smile 
and a blush at once, for none but the two 
maidens and the youth were present. 

On that day Mary returned to the Grange, 
and Harry Gray was only too happy and too 
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proud to be permitted to conduct her in safety 
to her father's mansion. 

They rode together through the clear frosty 
air across the moor, by the stream side, and 
through patches of wood ; talking merrily of 
home, and from time to time flying a hawk 
which Gray carried on his arm. 

Bevis, the hound, scoured the country a-head 
of the riders, returning at every few hundred 
yards with loud joyous bark to see that all 
were well. 

Suddenly he came back to his master very 
quickly, without barking, and instantly raising 
his head into the air snuffed up the wind as it 
blew against him, and uttered a low growl. 
Harry at once noticed this, and knew that some 
one was probably at hand, though as yet no 
sound of their approach was heard. They rode 
on, and in a few minutes saw coming towards 
them through the glade a large troop of horse- 
men, hunters and hawkers, at the head of whom 
rode the king. 

Harry at once rode up by the road side to 
allow the cavalcade to pass, and with uncovered 
head waited the king's approach. The hawking 
party soon reached the spot were Gray, and the 
young maiden stood; and the king at once 
recognised the knight's son. 
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" But who art thou, my feir maiden ?*' said 
Henry, as he rode up, *' alone in the forest 
with thy hawk and hound ?" 

** If it please your grace," said the maiden, turn- 
ing pale with fear " I am Mary Armstrong." 

" And I," said Harry Gray, interrupting her 
speech, " am conducting the maiden from the 
castle to her father's home at Beckenham, where 
he waits our coming." 

Mary blushed at these words, though she 
scarcely knew why, and the king gave little 
heed to them. 

** Mary Armstrong," said he, repeating her 
name, "thou art a lovely maiden; and I would 
desire no better task than to convey thee to 
Beckenham, in spite of friend Harry here, who 
by the way I thought far too deep in his books 
to be riding about as a knight errant for damsels 
in distress.'' 

" If it please your grace," again said Mary, 
trembling as she spoke, ** my father waits and 
will be in fear if I come not soon." 

" And, by my halidome, go you shall," said 
the king; "thy father shall not wait through 
my fault, fair maid; so turn not pale. Kide on, 
my lords and gentlemen ; ride on, Harry Gray, 
ride on ; this maiden and I have a word to say 
before we part." 
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"If it please your majesty," replied young 
Gray, I would humbly beg to remain even 
where I now am. The maiden is committed 
to my care, and I would not that a hair of her 
head be harmed, for — " 

** For what ?" demanded the king, angrily ; 
" for what? Speak out thy speech, Sir Furious. 
For what?" 

*' For what?" replied the youth calmly, " if 
your grace commands, I will speak on. I would 
not that a hair of the maiden's head were harmed 
for the idle pleasure of fifty kings." 

** By my soul," said the king, now thoroughly 
enraged, '* thou hast spoken thy speech, indeed. 
What ho ! " he cried to some servants, the last 
of the train, who were yet near at hand ; " what 
ho ! seize this traitor, bind him to yonder oak, 
and scourge him with your bow-strings till he 
cries for mercy. But, no;" he added, in the 
same breath ; *' no ; I forgot that I was a king, 
and he but an upstart boy. Ride back," he 
said, turning to young Gray himself, " ride 
back to the castle, and tell thy father that thou 
art sent away from thy king as a traitor. And 
as for you, fair maiden, we will ourselves see 
you in safety to Beckenham Grange." 

As King Henry said these words, he caught 
hold of the bridle of the palfrey which bore the 
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maiden, and, leading her onwards to the path- 
way, kissed her pale cheek. She screamed as 
he did so, and instantly Harry Gray, already 
almost maddened with rage, drew his sword, as 
if about to rescue the maiden." 

He spoke not a word ; and had no sooner 
drawn his sword than he seemed to remember 
what a folly he had committed. He thrust the 
sword back into its sheath, and remained silent 
and motionless on horseback. 

Mary Armstrong again shuddered at the sight 
of his sword; for she knew not what he might 
do in his rage at her being taken from him. 
But when the king took hold of her bridle to 
lead her away, she threw herself from the horse, 
and, begging for mercy to be heard, declared 
she would move not a yard from the spot, but 
with him to whom she had been entrusted. 

'* He is the son of a loyal and true knight," 
she cried, *' and no traitor to his king or coun- 
try ; I will go with him, and with none else, 
unless I am dragged away by force." 

This seemed to bring the king to his senses 
for a moment ; but it was an evil time for Harry 
Gray. The lords and courtiers had now re- 
turned, at the sound of loud voices and angry 
words, and now watched eagerly to see what 
the king would do. 
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He saw at once what he must do ; and, there- 
fore, at once, with angry voice, and fiirious look 
at the youth and maiden, ordered the company 
to follow him. They soon disappeared through 
the wintry forest road, and Harry Gray and the 
maiden were again alone. 

" Harry," said she, " I have ruined you !" 

" Not so, Mary, not so ; it is but a passing 
gust of rage. It will blow over ; and all will 
be well." But his heart misgave him while he 
spoke. 

In truth, the king never forgot or forgave 
him. He and the maiden rode to Beckenham 
Gra,nge, and talked over all that had happened. 
They parted with sad misgivings of the future, 
though little was said by either. King Henry 
was a savage and revengeful tyrant, and he 
never forgave Harry Gray, though the son of 
one of his oldest and truest servants. 

Within a few months from that day Harry 
Gray was suddenly seized, and sent to the 
Tower as a heretic and a traitor. None knew 
to what secret malice he owed this wretched 
fate ; but now, when alone in his prison, the 
poor youth thought of all these things, and 
grew sad indeed when he called to mind the 
pale face and anxious words of Mary Armstrong. 

The whole scene in the wood with King 
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Henry passed rapidly through his mind, and he 
thought with sorrow of his own hastiness and 
folly. But it was too late to repent ; the fault 
was committed, and he himself a prisoner in the 
tower. 

He lay down that night in sadness and in 
despair. One thought, it was a good and holy 
one which God sent, was however still with 
him ; that he had done his duty that day. This 
thought helped to soothe and compose him, and he 
soon after fell asleep, worn out in mind and body. 

The sun was shining through the grated 
window of his prison, when he awoke next 
morning. By his side lay his morning meal 
which the jailer had brought and left by his 
bedside. It was only bread and water, and so 
had not been hurt by waiting. 

Harry. Gray rose at once, and with a hearty 
appetite, in spite of all his troubles, made his 
breakfast off very dry bread and a drink of 
spring water. 

When breakfast was over, he drew from his 
pocket a few sheets of an English translation of 
the Gospel which Ridley had given to him, and 
read them by the early light of a winter^s sun. 
The words he read seemed to give him fresh 
hope and peace ; and though still in great pain 
of body, his mind was at ease. 
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When he had read, he again secreted the 
precious leaves in his dress, and sat calmly 
gazing at the wintry sky through the narrow 
opening of his grated window. Barred as it 
was, it could not shut out the sunshine, which 
came streaming in, brightly telling of life and 
hope. Besides this window there was also 
one other without grating. This was a narrow 
and long slit in the thickest part of the wall, of 
about seven or eight inches in width. It was 
high up above the level of the floor, so as to be 
quite beyond the reach of any prisoner within ; 
and as the river flowed almost close to the outer 
wall, there was no possibility of reaching it 
from without. This narrow opening was to the 
right of the larger window, and had not yet 
been reached by the morning sun, and that side 
of the room was therefore in deep shade. 

He had not long sat thus quietly watching 
the clouds, and again thinking over the events of 
the few previous months, when with a sharp 
whistle through the air behind him something 
passed from the deep shade into the bright light 
where he sat. He turned his head to see whence 
the noise came, and a short light arrow glanced 
on the stone at his feet. It had a blunted point, 
and was winged with a particular feather which 
he had seen used by none but himself at Castle 
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Gray. He saw at once that this was to attract 
his attention; and he proceeded to examine the 
arrow with great care. On looking narrowly at 
it, he saw that round the middle of the arrow 
was wrapped a small scrap of parchment, which 
was fiistened by a thread of silk. This he 
instantly loosened, and on the scrap of parch- 
ment read these words. 

"Art thou still mad enough to choose death 
rather than life ? Renounce M. A. and all 
will be well. Write thy answer on the back of 
this scrap,' and shoot it boldly into the river. 
Friends watch for it. There is a good yew bow 
lying by thy bed-side; shoot boldly and fear 
not." 

There was neither name nor any other trace 
of the writer of these words on the paper. Harry 
Gray was lost in amazement, when he read 
them ; and still more so, when he turned to his 
bedside, and found there a bow of yew, strong 
and ready for use. It was plain enough to him 
who was meant by M. A. ; but what was meant 
by giving her up, was not so plain. After much 
thought on the matter, and calling to mind all 
that had happened during the past year, he could 
only imagine it was meant he should give up 
Mary Armstrong to the king. But this seemed 
strange and unlikely ; the king was in bad 
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health, and had been abroad but little, and could 
not have seen the maiden very lately. And yet 
no other but the king's choice or will could 
affect his life or death. It was an hour of sad 
bitter thought ; but his mind was soon made up, 
and turning to the bench by his bed-side there 
found pens and ink. This was a privilege never 
before allowed to him ; and he could in no way 
account for the presence of the writing materials 
more than for that of the bow. However, there 
was no doubt on the point. There lay a rough 
goose-quill, which he at once seized and wrote 
on the scrap of parchment these words : — 

'* I shoot boldly, and fear not ; but I will 
never renounce M. A., or aught else that is 
mine. Sooner death than dishonour and false- 
hood to God or man. I am sent here as a 
heretic, though heretic I am none, nor shall the 
rack or a false friend make me one.'* 

Having tied this to the arrow as before, he 
shot it boldly out into the stream, with his full 
strength. A boat was lying on her oars about 
the middle of the stream where the arrow fell; 
and in her were two men. They pulled at once 
to the spot, and as the arrow rose to the surface 
after a deep plunge below, took it into the boat, 
and swept down the stream with all speed. 

Harry could not see this, nor had he any 
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means of telling into whose hands the arrow 
might fall ; and during the rest of the day his 
whole thoughts were taken up with the idea of 
whence the arrow came, or to what it might 
lead. The next day the yew-bow was gone, as 
well as the grey-goose quill and ink. All were 
removed from his prison at night without a word 
of notice from the jailer of any kind. It was plain 
then that his jailer was in the secret, if secret 
there were ; but he was a cold surly fellow, and 
Gray could gain from him not the least inform- 
ation on the point. The council had ordered 
him to appear before them on the morning of 
the next day, January 29, 1547, and he looked 
forward to it at heart with great hope that his 
fate would be decided one way or the other, and 
the weary days of his prison-life be numbered. 

But deliverance was nearer at hand than he 
hoped for. On that very night, the minute bell 
of old St. PauFs boomed heavily across the 
Thames; and its deep note reached the ear of 
the solitary prisoner in the tower. He listened 
to it in silence, and almost in fear, as its solemn 
sound rolled heavily on the midnight breeze, 
though it was not until morning that he learned 
why it was tolled. Before noon on the next 
day, trumpets sounded long and loudly through 
the city of London, and, when the blast had 
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died away, the herald proclaimed the ** death of 
the high and mighty prince, Henry VIII. of 
England." 

The selfish and cruel tyrant was dead, and 
the bells of most of the churches in London 
soon pealed merrily to welcome his successor, 
young King Edward VI. Harry Gray was 
not the only one whose life was thus saved. 
Howard, duke of Norfolk, was also a prisoner 
in the Tower at this very time ; and, having 
been found guilty of treason, was now under sen- 
tence of death. A day was fixed for his execu- 
tion, viz., the 29th of January ; but God had 
decreed that he should live, and that the 
tyrant himself should perish before that morn- 
ing dawned. 

The young king was not ten years of age 
when his father died ; and the government of the 
kingdom was, therefore, placed in the hands of 
sixteen noblemen and peers, until he should be 
of age. One of these was Cranmer ; and, at his 
first interview with the young king, he pre- 
sented a petition from Ridley for the pardon of 
young Harry Gray. The whole examination 
was laid before the king, and a free pardon was 
at once made out. The day of the king's death 
was a long and weary one to the prisoners in 
the Tower. All hoped to gain by it, though 
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few gained what they hoped for, or had any 
reason for hoping. 

To young Gray the case was far otherwise. 
He knew that, if Henry were really dead, his 
friends would have power at court, though he 
scarcely expected freedom so soon. On the 
following morning, his prison door was again 
thrown open ; the jailer entered, and with him 
the lieutenant of the Tower, who carried in his 
hand an order for the prisoner's release. It was 
soon read ; the door was open wide, and the 
weary prisoner could go whither he pleased. 
The joy was too great for him ; and, at the first 
step into the fresh air, he staggered and would 
have fallen, had not the attendant caught him 
in his arms. A glass of brandy was given to 
him, and he revived. Still, however, he was 
pale, weak, and shattered. The rack had done 
its work, and left him in a feeble state. But, 
notwithstanding this, he insisted on taking boat 
at once for Westminster, and instantly stepped 
into one which lay at the Tower stairs. As he 
drew near to it, another boat shot hastily up to 
the landing-place, and in it sat his old and 
worthy friend the vicar of Heme. He had 
been too late to obtain the pardon itself; for it 
had been sent over-night to the lieutenant of the 
Tower; but he at once took boat for the Tower, 
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to be the first to welcome the youth on his re- 
turn to light and life. Harry Gray was most 
glad to see his kind friend and teacher, and the 
two returned with great joy to Westminster. 
They tarried there but a short time, for the 
vicar was in haste to return to his quiet parish, 
and the poor youth most eager to see his home 
and those he loved. 

In another hour he had reached the old inn 
near St. Paul's Cross, and having easily per- 
suaded the landlord, to whom he was well 
known, to lend him a horse, he was soon gallop- 
ing swiftly on towards Castle Gray. 

His father, the old knight, had remained in 
town, and paid visits to his son as often as it 
was possible, imtil all hope of his being spared 
seemed gone, and then he had gone to comfort 
his sorrowing wife. One by one, Harry Gray 
passed each well-known turn and angle of the 
road, until the tower of Castle Gray, and St. 
Mary, Sydenham, were in sight. Then, indeed, 
his heart was full, and forced him to ride more 
slowly for several minutes. By degrees he 
recovered his energy, passed rapidly across the 
castle green, crossed the draw-bridge, and thun- 
dered into the midst of the yard, where both the 
dogs and men were almost mad with joy to see 
him. Bevis, the hound, leaped upon him and 
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barked, and scoured round him as he dis- 
mounted, until he could neither bark nor leap 
any more for very weariness. The news spread 
lik^ lightning through the castle, and in another 
moment young Harry Gray was in his mother's 
arms. Her eyes were full of tears; but they 
were tears of joy, as she cried out at last, after 
many an effort, ** My son ! My son !" 

The words almost choked her as she spoke; 
and Harry's first duty was to lead her gently 
back into the castle. Here she soon recovered ; 
and shedding firesh tears of joy, listened to the 
story of his trial and imprisonment. Sir Harry, 
the knight, too, was there ; now again a proud 
and happy fether as he sat and looked upon his 
noble son. 

By the crackling wood-fire that night they 
heard over again the story of their son's suffer- 
ings, and thanked God in heart that He had in 
mercy preserved one so dear to both. There 
was also one other listener, who was never 
weary of hearing all the tale again and again. 
She sat close to the young martyr, and, as he 
spoke, looked up with joy into his face. Tears 
oflen filled her eyes as she traced on his open 
brow the marks of trial and of pain; but joy 
mingled with them all, to think that once again 
he was safe. The news had soon reached Becken- 
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ham Grange, and Mary Armstrong was yitLi 
liim she loved within a few hours of his return. 
Her father also rode with her through the woods, 
that, as he said, there might be no more ^' royal 
escapes or rescues," and added one more happy 
&ce to the party. 

As for Harry himself, at times he sank into 
silence, and gazed sted&.stly into the blazing 
brands, his joy was so great. The whole scene 
was a dream to him. But a sweet and gentle voice 
at his ear soon roused him from his dreams; 
and, looking roundj he saw close to him the 
bright eyes and fair fiice of his own Mary Arm- 
strong. This, at all events, was no dream. 

His mother could still say little more than, 
" My son, my son !" They were her last words 
to him as she kissed his pale brow that night — 
** God bless thee, my son, my son !" 

Harry Gray lay down, and slept soundly and 
happily that night. Dreams came to him, but 
they were bright and pleasant. He had the 
peace of a good conscience within, and his sleep 
was therefore sweet and unbroken. 

When the soft spring returned again, all was 
joy and gladness at Castle Gray. 

The knight once more himted and hawked 
as of old; his wife was again the life and beauty 
of his home. His children and their sweet 
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IBneAd, the maiden from Beckenham Grange, 
strolled often through the woods and over the 
moors, and gathered gay garlands of the pale 
primrose and purple violets. Every thing 
around them seemed to tell of hope and joy, 
and of the bright summer which was coming. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MARTIN LUTHER LEAVES HIS PRISON; RE- 
TURNS TO WITTENBERG. HIS MARRIA6B 
IN 1524; TEACHING HIS CHILDREN. 

We left Martin a prisoner in the Castle of Wart- 
bnrg, in the year 1521. He soon found out 
that he was in the hands of friends, who had 
seized on him, and carried him secretly away, 
to save him from the hands of the enemies who 
were seeking his life. 

When he had been in prison about a year, 
during which time he was very busy both in 
studjdng and in writing, news reached him that 
many and great disorders and confusions were 
taking place at Wittenberg, in a great measure 
caused by his absence. Many changes had been 
made in the public service of the church, and many 
of his best friends hoped and wished for his return, 
that all these changes might be examined into, 
and prevented from spreading too far. Luther 
himself was rather weary of his long confinement, 
and wished to be doing his duty as a pastor and 
teacher among his own people. He therefore 
wrote to the elector, telling him what he was 
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about to do, and on the 7th of March, 1522, 
returned to Wittenberg, from which he had 
been so long absent. This gave great joy to 
tlie people of all ranks. He preached on the 
following Sunday and Tuesday to a congrega- 
tion of thousands, who crowded from all parts 
to hear him. 

Much of the disorder among his people and 
in their public worship was soon quieted ; and 
Luther then, with the help of his friend Melanc- 
thon, finished the good work, begun in prison, 
of translating the Testament into German,* In 
September of the same year the work was 
finished, and printed at Wittenberg ; and Martin 
at once proceeded to prepare a similar copy 
of the old Testament. As parts of this were 
finished, he had them printed, and sold to thou- 
sands who were most eager to buy. Poor and 
rich alike were now able to purchase some part 
at least of the Scriptures in their own language ; 
and, by the teaching of their kind and zealous 
pastor, thousands, who before were in blind 
ignorance, began to read for themselves the 
gracious promises of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to men. 

* Luther worked very hard in prison at his translation, 
and sometimes occupied several weeks in hunting out and 
meditating on the meaning of a single word. 

L 
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It was not long after this time, thatHenry VIII. 
of Engkud chanced to meet with one of Luther's 
many books ; and wishing to please the pope, 
with whom he had a quarrel, wrote an answer 
to it against Luther. This pleased the pope, 
who thereupon conferred on Henry the title of 
Defender of the Faith, though he did anything 
but defend what was true or holy. The king's 
book, in due time, found its way into Germany, 
and gave Luther great amusement in reading 
and laughing at it. The book was full of false- 
hoods ; and, ** I care not," said Martin, ** for a 
lie, whoever tells it, whether he be King Hal of 
England, or the father of lies himself. What 
surprises me most is, not the ignorance of this 
Hal of England, not that he understands less 
about faith and works than a log of wood, but 
that the devil should trouble himself to make 
use of this man against me, when he knows 
perfectly well that I don't care a straw for either 
one of them."* These were bold words for a 
poor monk to address to a high and mighty 
prince like King Henry; but the poor monk 
had truth on his side, and this gave him both 
strength and boldness. 

For some years after this, Martin Luther 
worked away heartily in the good cause among 

* For Lather's Letter to Henry, see Appendix. 
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his people. He was never idle ; and very often 
engaged in what seem to us very much like 
quarrels with his friends and allies. This is one 
fault in the good man's character. He was very 
stubborn in his belief, and attacked with great 
fury all who differed ifrom him. Sometimes, 
too, when he was not quite in the right this was 
the case ; and even then he was most unwilling 
to be conyinced, but by answer to his own 
questions. But he was ever in earnest, and 
always sincere ; he never quarrelled for quarrel- 
ling's sake, though at times his great earnestness 
led him to use angry and/ passionate words. 
And we must always remember, that, in the 
midst of all this daily and hourly business of 
his work among the poor, he was ever ready to 
help, with every means in his power, all who 
came to him for assistance. He says, in one of 
his letters, ** I am over head and ears in busi- 
ness : the weight of other people's work weighs 
me down. I am, at one and the same time, visitor, 
reader, preacher, author, auditor, actor, runner, 
debater, and what not." All this he did freely 
and willingly for others, and that, too, in the 
midst of almost poverty. For even now, when he 
had so many friends, he could barely support him- 
self, especially when he ceased to be a monk. 
In the year 1524, all the Augustine friars 
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of Wittenberg, one by one, quitted the convent ; 
and at length Luther himself threw aside the 
monk's robe, and wore openly a preacher's gown, 
such as preachers still wear in Germany. This 
was a great change in his life ; but in the follow- 
ing year a still greater took place. This was no 
less than his marriage. His wife's name was 
Catherine de Bora. She was of a noble family, 
and had escaped from a convent a short time 
before she happened to meet Luther at Witten- 
berg, whither she had fled for safety. She was 
handsome both in face and person, and in a 
short time loved Martin Luther as truly as he 
did her. He was still but a poor man when he 
married ; but a year after his marriage, on the 
birth of a son, we find him still happy and 
contented as ever. He says to a friend^ '* Ca- 
therine, my dear wife, salutes you ; she is gentle, 
kind, and obedient beyond all my hopes ; and 
I would not exchange my poverty with her for 
all the riches of Croesus without her." 

This was now the happiest period of Luther's 
life. God blessed him with children ; and these 
were to him a new source of comfort and delight. 
He loved to talk to children, and to write about 
them.* 

He was still poor, still worked hard, and still 
contented ; and, therefore, he was happy in all 

• For Luther's Letter to "his AiU\ft boil, «ea Appendix. 
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he did. He began, however, now, to think less 
of other people's business, and to labour every 
day more for his own profit. To help in the 
support of his family, he bought tools fgr him- 
self and his servant, Wolfgang, and taught him- 
self the trade of a turner. When he was weary 
of this work, he would go into his garden, and 
there dig for an hour or two. Like all honest 
and true men, he loved music and flowers ; both 
of which always gave him great delight. He 
played on several instruments, and sang well ; 
and his garden was well stocked with flowers 
and fruit. 

It was lucky for Martin that God had given 
him so fond and true a wife. She loved him 
truly ; and in all his trials and poverty was ever 
ready to comfort and serve him. So poor were 
they, indeed, at the time of their marriage, that 
he could not lend eight florins to a fiiend who 
chanced to ask him. His salary was very small, 
and paid most irregularly, so that he was obliged 
to support himself by working in his garden, 
where he raised melons, gourds, pumpkins, and 
other fruit. In this work too his wife, Ketha, 
as he used to call her, helped him ; and on 
many a summer evening they might be seen 
cheerfully toiling together, while their children 
played near on the grass-plot. Their ^^dssa. 

1.5 
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was not large, but it was laid out with great 
taste, having a shady grove of limes on one side, 
and in the centre a fountain, which Martin him- 
self had made. 

In the calm summer evenings they used to sit 
under the shade of an old walnut-tree that grew 
near the house, and with cheerfxdness rest after 
their day's toil. Here Martin would read to his 
family those parts of the Bible which he had 
translated into German, and especially of the 
prophet Isaiah, of which many thousand copies 
had been eagerly bought up. 

Thus years passed away. Luther was still 
happy and still content, though neither his work 
nor his poverty had lessened. He still took 
great delight in his garden, and in the spring 
would wander forth in the morning into his 
garden, and there talk to and teach his children.* 
He would there point out to them the many and 
beautiful changes that were going on in flowers, 
fruit, and trees — of the seasons, of the earth, of 
the heavens. 

It was so on a bright morning of April 1539, 
when, with all his children about him, he sat in his 
old garden seat, and talked to them in wise and 
holy words of the sweet flowers and plants around 

* One of Luther's letters to his son Johnny is in the Ap- 
pendix. 
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them. '' Glory to God !'* said he, '' Glory to God, 
who from the dead creation thus raises up life 
again in the spring time ! Behold these branches, 
how strong, and beautiful they are ! Listen to 
what they teach us ; it is a beautiful image of the 
resurrection of all men. The winter season re- 
presents death ; the summer- tide the resurrection. 
Then all things live again, all is verdant." 

During the day, Luther was again at work for 
his children, teaching them, and writing for 
others. When the day was spent, and the even- 
ing was come, in the soft and mellow light he 
would again walk into his garden with the elder 
children, and talk to them of light and darkness, 
of life and death, and how the great and good 
God was in them all. *' Look," he would say, ** at 
that little bird which has now chosen it's shelter, 
and is about to go to sleep in peace ; it has no fear, 
and thinks not where it will sleep to-morrow night ; 
but sits in peace on that slender branch, leaving it 
to God to provide. My children, think of this, 
and ever trust in God. It is so, wherever you 
look about you in the world. God knows all trades 
better than the most accomplished artisans here 
below. He makes for the stag a coat that lasts 
him all his life-time, and hundreds of years after 
without tearing; and a set of shoes that last just 
as long." 
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Thus happily, and simply, among his children 
lived Martin Luther. But the time was coming 
when the same God who had given him these 
good gifts was to take them from him. 

Let us see how Martin Luther bore grief and 
trial at God's hand. 

It was again a bright and calm evening in the 
summer of 1542 : the sim had gone down amid 
a pile of purple and golden clouds, to give light 
to other worlds; but the silver moon was rising, 
and the stars of heaven were looking down upon 
the silent earth, and bringing back a light for 
that which the sun had taken away. Martin 
Luther was sitting at an open window, looking 
out upon the holy night; his wife sat near him, 
and was listening to his words. Her eyes were 
red with weeping, for in the bed close by them 
their little daughter Magdalen lay a-dying. 
*' Catherine, my wife," said Martin's clear solemn 
voice, ** God never takes away, but to give again. 
No sooner is the sun gone, than the moon and 
stars rise to govern the night. If he takes away 
our Magdalen from the earth, he gives her a 
•place where the light is brighter than sun, 
moon, or stars, for evermore." 

Then they left the window, and walked back 
to the bed-side. As she lay in bed before him, 
Luther said to his little child. "My dear 
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Magdalen, my darling, thou wouldst wish to 
stay here with thy dear father, but thou would'st 
also willingly go hence to thy other Father, if 
He call thee to Him?" 

" Yes, dear Father, if He shall so please." 

"Listen, Catherine, my wife," said Martin; 
**hear the sweet words of thy child. Ah,^' mur- 
mured he to himself, "I have loved her dearly." 

On that night, Catherine slept by her daugh- 
ter's bed-side, and as she slept she dreamed a 
dream. She told her dream on the morrow to 
Melancthon and to her husband. '* Two figures in 
white," said she, "in bright and holy robes, came 
to me and asked my Magdalen in marriage." 

** They were a vision of holy angels/* said he, 
** who are about to carry away our dear one to the 
true nuptials of the heavenly kingdom." 

In the afternoon of that very day, the little 
child fell gently asleep in the arms of her father 
who was kneeling by the bed-side. He was 
weeping silently — and his wife in. deep sorrow 
at the other end of the room. The little child, 
who was leaving the earth, slept still in peace, 
in her father's arms. They watched her, and 
waited for her eyes to open once more upon 
those she loved. But her eyes seem closed in 
sleep, as though she saw not. They had closed 
for ever to them ; but they had opened again for 
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ever in a brighter world, in Heaven itself where 
no tears could come. 

Luther saw it was so in a short time, and said 
gently, ** God's will be done ! my child has still a 
Father in Heaven. She is now with Him.*' 

Thus as a good Christian he bore the loss of his 
child; for he knew that she was taken to a better 
place, there to remain in joy and safety for ever. 

His own life too was now drawing to a close ; 
and he often thought and spoke of death to his 
wife and children. Gathering his younger 
children around him, he would show to them an 
enamelled gold ring, on which was painted a 
skull, having round it these words, '* Think often 
on death," and inside on the inner rim, ** Death, 
I will be thy death." 

" Christ has overcome death, my children, so 
that it is now the gate of life.'* 

In this state of mind he lived to the very last. 
He gradually grew more feeble, and was more 
troubled by ill-health; but his good-nature, and 
industry never failed him, nor his concern for 
the good of others. He was still ever ready to 
do what he could for the comfort and profit of 
his friends ; and during the last few months of his 
life, when ill and worn out in body and in mind, 
very often in his letters gave counsel and advice 
to the poor, the needy, and afficted. 
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In February 1546 he was at Eisleben, having 
been invited by Count Albert his great patron 
and friend to stay there awhile. He was too 
busy to go at first, and very unwell, when he at 
length was able to leave home. But shortly after- 
wards he started, and, as usual, was soon hard at 
work. He was very ill when he reached the end 
of his journey; but though ill, "nothing," he said, 
** should prevent him from doing his duty." 

He attended all the meetings which were 
held to settle some disputes which had taken 
place between Count Albert and his brother, and 
at many of them took a very active part. He 
spoke much, and for a long time together; so 
that he very often returned home at night com- 
pletely worn out and exhausted. 

His friends implored him to rest, or to return 
to Wittenberg. But he had taken a great dis- 
like to the city in which he had lived and 
laboured for so many years, and refused to return. 
He would not even be content with his work at 
these councils and meetings, but preached four 
times during his short stay at Eisleben. To 
the very last his words were earnest, manly, and 
true ; and were listened to with great love and 
respect. 

Four days before his death, on February 14, 
1546, he wrote thus to his wife at Wittenberg; — 
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120 LETTER. 

" To my sweet wife, Catherine Luther Von Bora. 

" Grace and peace in the Lord ! Dear Catherine, 
I hope to be with you again in a week, if it 
please God. I had intended to set out from this 
my native place to-day, but still find much to 
keep me here; and (would you believe it?) I am 
turned lawyer. Meanwhile there is One who 
takes care of me in his own manner better than 
thou and all the angels could ever do. He is 
by the side of our Father in Heaven. I com- 
mend thee to His mercy and care." 

These were almost the last words he ever 
wrote; and in this very letter, although very 
ill, he forgets not to tell her how frill of joy 
and peace the countess was, that the two 
brothers were again friends; and at the same 
time sent to her a dish of trout, which had 
been brought to him. 

On the 17th he was lying in his bed, sick, 
and near to death. All aroundwere weeping, but he 
was frill of peace and joy. The two counts whom 
he had made friends were there, in silence and in 
sorrow. When his dear wife, Catherine, at 
length came into the room with a physician, he 
could scarcely speak. After a short, broken, 
sleep, he woke, and said in a low and gentle 
voice, " What ! are you still there? Will you not 
gOf dear friends and rest yourselves?" Even in 
deafijie was thinking oi Vi\s feiauds' comfort. 
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They would not leave him ; and he then said, 
in a louder clearer, tone, *^Into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, 
Lord God of truth ! " 

For a time again, he seemed to sleep; and 
then his mind seemed wandering when he woke. 
" I will die," said he, " here where I was born." 
Then he fell back, and was lost in prayer. Sleep 
came on once more, cold, deep sleep. From 
this he woke for a few minutes several times, but 
never long. He lay clasping his wife's hand, 
and murmuring still the words, " Into thy hands 
I commend my spirit," grew paler, and paler. 
He became cold, his breathing more faint. 

At length he sent forth one deep sigh, and 
the Great Reformer was dead. His body was con- 
veyed in a leaden coffin to Wittenberg, where it was 
buried with the greatest honours. He sleeps in 
the Castle church at the foot of the pulpit. 

Some years after this, Wittenberg was besieged 
and taken by the forces of Charles V., the 
emperor ; and he was shown the tomb of 
Martin Luther. He stood in silence before it, 
reading the inscription, and around him were 
his officers and chief captains. One of them 
proposed that the grave should be opened, and 
the ashes of the heretic given to the winds ; as 
those of Wycliffe. had been before him. 

M 
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The cheek of the monarch grew red at these 
words, "I war not with the dead," said he; 
" let this place remain untouched and respected." 
It was a ■ noble answer, and worthy of a better 
man. 

Luther's tomb was therefore spared ; and he was 
suffered to rest in peace. Since then, three 
himdred years have passed away. Many changes 
have come upon the nations and people of all 
Europe. Our own dear land has heard through- 
out its length and breadth the sound of God's 
message to man ; and all who will, may now read 
for themselves the word of life which Luther 
did so much to obtain for them. His enemies, 
and all those who hated and persecuted him 
have sunk into the same dust with him. The 
memory of their malice and evil deeds is all that 
remains of them; though many of them bore 
proud names, and exulted over Luther's grave. 
But his name still continues fresh among us, 
and the sound of his good deeds may be heard 
far and wide. If he had some faults, he had 
many more noble and holy qualities. He was 
a simple-hearted, brave, and manly Christian ; 
and whoever in England values his English 
Bible, and thanks God for the gift, should not 
forget among other names that of honest 
Martin Luther. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EDWABD yi., KING OF ENGLAND — THE GOOD 
CAUSE PROSPERS. — EDWARD'S DEATH IN 
1553. 

The young king of England was a wise and 
good prince. He had among his councillors 
many wise and good men ; and these were, by 
God's blessing, able to direct and counsel their 
young sovereign in all matters of state. Cranmer, 
the archbishop, was one of them; and he did 
much to lead Edward to persevere in the right. 
He himself was very willing to do what he could 
for his people, to make the service of prayer in 
their churches such as they could join in, and 
to bring all men that would, to read the Bible 
for themselves. 

But he was surrounded by many enemies, who 
did all they could to prevent his good plans from 
being effected. There were many Englishmen, 
and some few foreigners at his court, who thought 
very little of the ignorance or misery of the 
poorer class among his people, and thought much 
more of men's bodies than their souls. They 
looked upon the king's subjects as only to be 
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ruled and taxed, not to be made better, wiser, and 
happier. 

There was also another party who secretly 
tried in every way to fiiistrate all the good that 
King Edward was doing; and these were Roman 
Catholics. They saw plainly that their power 
was fast fading away before light and truth, and 
began already to despair. But the efforts of 
both these parties were vain. During the whole 
reign of King Edward, the good cause prospered, 
the cause for which Martin Luther, Ridley, and 
Cranmer, and many other good men had so long 
hoped and struggled. On the 10th June, 1549, 
being Whit-Sunday, a full service was performed 
in English, at St. PauVs cathedral, for the first 
time for many centuries ; this was indeed a great 
and joyful day for the land. 

Thousands flocked to the cathedral on that 
day, and, among them all, none listened with 
greater joy to the solemn and holy words, than 
Harry Gray. His tried friend. Dr. Ridley, was 
now bishop of Rochester; and on this joyful 
occasion had journeyed up to London, to be 
present at the English service. He still often 
saw, and counselled Gray, who came seldom to 
court, but spent most of his time at Castle Gray, 
or in Rochester. 

But long before young Edward's death, his 
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health began to fail him, and the Eomish party 
saw with great glee, that the chance of Mary, the 
princess, being their queen, was becoming greater 
every day. She was the daughter of Catherine, 
of Arragon, wife of Henry VIII. ; and even now 
shewed that she was inclined to the Eomish party. 

The princess Elizabeth was a younger sister, 
and daughter to Henry VIII. by another wife; 
and she at this time had little hope of ever being 
queen. In secret she was much inclined to the 
good cause, though during Mary's reign, she was 
obliged to be very cautious in shewing any love 
for the reformers. 

Matters were in this state, when the good 
King Edward finished his short course on earth. 
He had reigned scarcely six years, but during 
the whole time had done all that lay in his 
power to help Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley in 
their good work. His last prayer was, **that 
God would defend his country from papistry." 
His last words were words of prayer, and with a 
smile of joy and hope on his face, he died as a 
Christian king should die, surrounded by the 
holiest and best men of his kingdom. This hap- 
pened on the 6th of July 1553, in the 17th year 
of his age. So died Edward VI., to the regret 
and sorrow of the whole land, and especially of 
Cranmer and Bishop Eidley; and the arch- 
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bishop himself read the funeral service over the 
grave, in the chapel at the abbey of West- 
minster. 

Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, as well as all 
other good men who had been working for the 
good cause, grieved deeply at the king's death, 
for they knew that if Mary became queen, all 
their hopes of good were at an end. She was a 
most furious and bitter enemy of the reformers, 
and in spite of all King Edward could say to 
persuade her, would give no hearing to the word 
and voice of truth. 

On the day after King Edward's death, the 
sad news had spread far and wide through the 
country. It soon reached our old friends at 
Castle Gray ; and everywhere caused sad sorrow. 
Harry himself at once rode to London, that he 
might see Eidley, his good bishop and friend. 
Sir Harry, the knight, was now growing an old 
and feeble man, and journeyed not so far as 
London, but on great occasions. He was now 
content to stay quietly at home, and permit his 
son to ride to London, and bring home tidings 
of all that happened. 

Harry Gray was soon in London, and imme- 
diately rode to the palace of Ridley, then bishop 
of London. The good old man was in the midst 
of business, as may be supposed, and for a time 
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unable even to see Gray. The servant who 
brought him word that the bishop was busy with 
other matters, conducted Gray into the library, 
and there left him to await his master's coming; 
for Harry was well known at the bishop's palace, 
and had spent many hours in that very room. 
After some time, the bishop's labour for the 
morning was over, and he at once came down 
to the library. 

" Welcome, my son," said the bishop, " though 
it be in troublous times that thou comest." 

Harry knelt at the old man's feet, and received 
his blessing, saying, ** Thanks, good father — 
troublous times, indeed. We have lost a most 
worthy and noble prince, and grief is on the 
faces of all." 

" I would that it wer© so, Harry, but there are 
many faces, I sorrow to see, that seem fuller of 
joy than grief about the court." 

*' False-hearted knaves," said Gray, "who 
ten days ago were loud enough in their words 
of grief for King Edward, but now curse him, 
and look with joy for Queen Mary, that cold- 
hearted and gloomy bigot." 

** Harry," replied the bishop, " thou must 
learn now to bridle thy tongue. Mary may be, 
nay, will be queen within a short time; and 
then we shall want strong hearty deeds, instead 
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of gloomy words, if we would have God's bles- 
sing on our work". 

*' Dost thou remember, my son, when I jour- 
neyed with thee to Hunsdon in the autumn of 
last year, where the Lady Mary then was, And 
what I told thee then?" 

'* Nay, father," said Gray, *' I journeyed not 
with thee to Hunsdon, for Sir Harry, my father, 
fell sick, and I was summoned away to the 
castle." 

" True, true," replied Ridley, ** I call to mind 
now all that happened. I will tell thee then, my 
son, now, of my journey, and thou mayest then 
guess what we may hope for, when Mary is queen 
of England. It was early in September of 1552, 
that I chanced to be at my house at Hadham, 
two miles from Hunsdon, where the Lady Mary 
then was. I rode then over to Hunsdon, and 
was gently entertained by Sir Thomas Wharton, 
and other officers, until almost eleven o'clock ; 
about which time the Lady Mary came forth 
into her chamber of presence, and then I saluted 
her grace, and said that I wtis come to do my 
duty to her grace. Then she thanked me for 
my pains, and for a quarter of an hour talked 
with me very pleasantly, and said that she knew 
me at court when I was chaplain to her father; 
and could well remember a sermon that I made 
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before King Henry : and so dismissed me to din- 
ner with her officers. 

** Well, my son, after dinner was done, I was 
again called for by the Lady Mary — and then 
began, as follows, between us: — 

" * Madam, I came not only to do my duty to 
see your grace, but also to offer myself to preach 
before you on Sunday next, if it will please 
you to hear me.' 

** ' My lord,' replied the lady, as her fece 
changed, * as for this last matter, I pray you 
make the answer to it yourself.' 

** * Madam/ said I, ' considering my office and 
calling, I am bound in duty to make to your 
grace this offer, to preach before you.' 

** Well,' replied she, * I pray you to make 
the answer to this matter yourself; for you know 
the answer well enough. But if there be no remedy, 
the door of the parish church adjoining shall be 
open for you, if you come; and you may preach 
if you list, but neither I nor any of mine shall 
hear you.' 

" ' Madam, I trust you will not refuse God's 
word.' 

" * I cannot tell,' replied the lady, * what you 
call God's word; that is not God's word now, 
that was God's word in my father's days.' 

*' * God's word is one in all times,' replied I, 
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* but it has been better understood and practised 
in some ages than in others.' 

" * Then,' said she, bitterly, * you durst not 
have said that for God's word in my &ther's days 
which you now say. And as for your new books, 
I thank God I neyer read any of them — I never 
did, and never will.' Then with many more ill 
words, she added yet these — ' My lord, for your 
gentleness to come and see me, I thank you; but 
for your offering to preach to me, never a whit.' 

*' Such, my son," said the bishop to Harry 
Gray, *' such was my journey to Hunsdon, and 
such my words with the Lady Mary. After 
these, I was brought by Sir Thomas Wharton 
to the place where they dined, and was desired 
to drink. I did drink, my son, and no sooner 
had I done so, than I thought I had done amiss. 

* I have drank,' said I, to Sir Thomas, * in that 
place where God^s word has been refused; but if 
I had done my duty, I ought to have departed 
immediately, and to. have shaken off the dust of 
my shoes for a witness against this house.' 

" With these words, my son, I left the godless 
woman's house, and returned to my own. Doubt- 
less they reported to her what I had said ; and 
now that the Lady Mary is not &r from being 
queen, I can expect little but ill." 

*' Most truly is it so indeed, father," said the 
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youth; "but is there no hope that the Lady Jane 
Grey will be queen?" 

"My son," said Ridley, "would to God it were 
so ! The Lady Jane is of right noble and virtuous 
mind, and gentle nature; but I fear much that 
the power of the realm will support the Lady 
Mary ; and she whom all good men wish, will fail 
of her right. 

"The Lady Jane was proclaimed this day 
throughout London and elsewhere, as queen of 
all England; and on the coming Sunday, God 
willing, I will speak to the men of London, at 
St. Paul's cross, and tell them who and what 
their true queen and lady is.'* 

"Father,*' said Harry Gray, "God will not for- 
sake the sweet and gentle Lady Jane, — he 
surely will bless and strengthen her crown 
against the foul and unholy might of the papists." 

' * My son," replied the old bishop ; * * He who rules 
over all kings and princes will do what in His 
wisdom seems best. If He takes from the lady 
a crown of earth, He will give to her a crown in 
heaven, which no man shall take from her. Let 
us hope, let us pray for the best, still. My son, 
other matters call me hence, commend me to 
thy honoured parents; and once more take an old 
man's blessing with thee." He dismissed young 
Gray, who at once rode gloomily homewards 
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through London; pausing here and there in his 
journey to gather any tidings he could. The 
news that he brought to Castle Gray were 
gloomy enough ; and for many days neither the 
knight nor his son left the Castle, but remained 
in sorrow at home. Neither hound nor hawk 
seemed to please the youth, and every sport and 
amusement seemed to have lost it's charm. 

Meanwhile, on the 9th of July, Mary had 
heard of her brother's death, and wrote a letter 
to the council, claiming the crown of England 
as her's, and declaring the Lady Jane not to be 
truly queen, and commanding them to proclaim 
her, Mary, as sovereign of all England, in London 
and throughout the land. 

This they refused to do, writing in answer, 
that the Lady Jane had been proclaimed 
queen, and that she was so, the only true 
queen, according to the will of her late sovereign 
King Edward. They refused therefore to pro- 
claim Mary as queen, and ordered Bishop 
Eidley on the following Sunday to address the 
people of London at St. Paul's cross, in sup- 
port of the title of the Lady Jane Grey. 

Mary was not at all daunted by this, but rode 
on from Keaning-hall into Norfolk where she 
had many friends, and soon raised an army of 
bO,000 men, at Framlingham Castle. Here the 
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royal standard was hoisted, and Mary assumed 
all the state and rank of a queen. 

Meanwhile, far away in London, in the strong 
gloomy Tower which looked down upon the 
Thames, Lady Jane, now queen of all England, 
awaited in fear and trembling the issue of 
Mary's claim to the crown. She had never 
wished to be queen, but at length had been 
persuaded by the earnest words of her husband, 
Lord Dudley, and her father-in-lai7, the Duke 
of Northumberland, and retired to the Tower 
where the sovereigns of England were then 
accustomed to pass the lirst days of their reign. 
On the following Sunday, Ridley preached at 
Paul's Cross to the men of London, and told 
them, with great plainness and many earnest 
words, that the Lady Jane was their true and 
only queen. But it was almost in vain. Many 
men of London and in the country seemed still 
unsatisfied. They loved the Lady Jane, indeed, 
for she was young, and beautiful, and gentle i — 
but they fancied that the true succession had 
been broken ; and, though they distrusted Mary, 
were still unwilling to oppose her. 

This doubting lasted but a short time. The 
young and lovely Queen Jane was queen for 
ten days, and then she and her husband Lord 
Guildford Dudley were both prisoners in the 

N 
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same gloomy prison. Mary had triiimphed, and 
marched from Framlingham Castle to London 
amidst crowds who now shouted with joy at her 
coming. She had promised to grant all that 
was wished in matters of religion, and to make 
no changes in any law which King Edward had 
made with the consent of his people. By this 
promise she now gained the crown. But she 
was as false as she was cold-hearted; and within 
one month from that day, August 3, 1553, had 
utterly broken her solemn promise. Persecu- 
tions soon began, both openly and in secret, 
against all those who in any way favoured the 
reformers. The mass was ordered to be said as in 
King Henry's time, and the use of the English 
Prayer-book forbidden. The Bible was no longer 
to be read in churches as it had been, nor the ser- 
vice any longer in a language which the people 
could understand. 

The citizens of Ipswich petitioned the queen 
to hear their prayer for leave to remain un- 
changed in religious matters, according to the 
words of her promise. The only answer they 
got was a stem refusal, while the bearer of the 
petition was set in the pillory as a rogue. Cran- 
mer, the archbishop, was not long after made 
prisoner, for using, and permitting others to 
use, the Prayer-book, which Edward VI. had 
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caused to be drawn up: and now, far and wide 
through the land, men's hearts began to fail 
for the success of the good cause. It was plain, 
now, that Queen Mary was a bigoted and cruel 
Romanist, and that none could hope for mercy 
at her hands. For a few months. Lady Jane 
Grey and her husband were suffered to linger 
on in the tower; but at last a rebellion broke 
out, headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt; and in this, 
Suffolk, Lady Jane's father, took part. This 
was sufficient excuse for signing the death- 
warrant of the unfortunate Jane Grey and her 
husband. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LABY JANE GBEY. — ORDERS FROM THE COUN- 
CIL AGAINST HERETICS. — QUEEN MARY'S 
DEATH IN 1558. 

Harry Gray was in the country, at his father's 
castle, when the sad news came to Sydenham 
that the good Lady Jane and her husband were 
condemned to die. All in the castle were sad 
at this; for the old knight and his son had both 
seen the beautiful young queen, and knelt to kiss 
her hand, when for a few days she kept royal 
state in the Tower, and both talked loudly of 
her gentle and gracious manner. It was so 
with all who had ever seen her; it was but to 
see, and to love must follow. 

" It is all over now, Harry, my son," said the 
old man. " We shall never again have so good 
and gracious a queen. As for this Mary, she is, 
men say, earnest enough in her religion, but 
cruel and false to all she calls heretics. They 
say she has spared the Lady Jane until now; 
and that had it not been for her own special 
grace, my lord of Winchester would have had 
the maiden's head off long since." 
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" Likely enough to be true," replied the youth. 
*' Gardiner of Winchester is more like a blood- 
hound than a Christian man, though I know 
not what grudge he could have had against so 
good and gentle a maiden as the Lady Jane." 

" Grudge," said the old man, ** no grudge is 
wanted, my son, by the hawk, before she tears 
to pieces the poor dove. Gardiner seeks power 
and post, and would shed his own father's blood 
to gain either. Doubtless he knows what his 
fete would be if Jane were queen, and what 
grist it will bring to his mill if Mary is queen. 
But, thank God, Harry, you did not join the 
mad followers of Thomas Wyatt; they have 
utterly failed, and more blood will soon be shed. 
For thy mother's sake, neither make nor meddle 
with these men. Keep •thine own counsel, my 
son. It would break her heart if thou wert 
again in that dark hole at the Tower." 

" Father," said Harry Gray, " I will neither 
make nor meddle with other men's plots against 
the queen, now that she is queen. But I would 
have struck a hearty blow for Queen Jane, and 
suffered a long life in prison, if it would have 
saved that beautiful head from harm, which, 
before to-morrow night, will be like that of a 
traitor and a felon held up to be stared at by 
an English crowd." 

n5 
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With these words their talk ended, and the 
young man strolled away in sad thought to the 
village-church, near which he loved to walk. 
He passed through the village, and at length 
reached the church-yard. There was a sound of 
voices in the church as he drew near to it, which 
much surprised him ; for the hour of service was 
past, and the voices seemed loud and rough. 

Harry therefore left the Elm-tree Walk, and 
walked to the cKurch-door. It was open, and 
several men were busily at work inside. A long 
ladder was raised against the chancel-wall, and 
at the top of it stood a man^ who was very busy, 
with a large brush full of white-wash. The two 
other men were equally busy with brushes and 
knives, scraping and washing the lower part of 
the walls. Harry Gray looked on for some 
moments in silence ; he could not understand 
what the meaning of all this was. 

At length he walked boldly into the church, 
and demanded who they were, and what right 
they had to deface the walls of the church. 

'* Nay," said one of the men, angrily enough, 
" who art thou, to call in question the order of 
my lord of London? Truly, we are rubbing off 
these walls words which heretics have written 
there with an evil purpose." 

** I know not," replied Gray, ** that the words 
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of God's book could be written for ill. I set 
you have effaced from over the door-way, the 
words of the Saviour Himself, ' I am the way, 
the truth, and the life.' What right has any 
bishop or " 

*' Nay, nay, my son," interrupted John Rivers, 
the parson of Sydenham, *'let us not turn the 
church into a court for strife. These men are 
but obeying orders they cannot set at nought. 
If the words of God's book are to be swept away 
from these holy walls, let us write them in our 
hearts, where no man's hand may come to injure 
or destroy." 

With these words, the parson and the youth 
walked out into the church-yard, and strolling 
to and fro in the Elm-tree Walk, conversed 
together for nearly an hour. 

They talked of many things — of the sad state 
of the land — of the crafty Bishop Gardiner, and 
the no less fierce and brutal Bishop Bonner — 
of the sad fate of the Lady Jane Grey, who was 
to die on the following day. 

It was a cold and sharp winter^s day, and at 
the sound of the castle-bell, which rang for 
dinner at an early hour, Harry Gray was very 
glad to return from the cold bleak church-yard, 
to the blazing fire in the great hall. 

** I will go with thee, my son," said the old 
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clergyman; and then added, in a lower voice, 
" Those were bold words that you spake to yonder 
men. Take heed, my son, thrust not thy head 
into danger, without due cause. Once in that dark 
dungeon agam, and thou mayest not escape so 
easily. Many a one loses his head now-a-days, 
for less than what thou hast said.'' 

" Far less, of a truth, Master Parson," said a 
surly voice behind. 

Sivers and the youth both started at the 
sound, and turning, saw that one of the work- 
men had slipped after them, unobserved, and 
overheard what had been said. 

Harry Gray was greatly enraged at this, and 
was for punishing the fellow's impudent words, 
on the spot. But a look from Rivers checked 
him. 

'* Good master mason," said Rivers to the fel- 
low, " angry words do but breed angrier ones, — 
thou hast played the spy, — and hast it now in 
thy power to injure this youth if thou wilt. But 
there is a roguish twinkle of good-nature in 
that eye of thine that tells me of good rather 
than ill." — Here he stopped, — watching the 
fellow's face, to mark the effect of his words. 

The mason had a bluff weather-beaten face, 
and a surly voice; but yet his whole air and 
manner was honest and manly. Rivers was 
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right in treating him as he did. " Master Parson," 
replied he, drawing closer as he spoke, " didst 
thou see that there yet remains over the chancel 
arch one whole line of words untouched? Why 
did I leave them, think ye ? Because I loved 
Bonner? Because I love the popes, and cardinals, 
and their secret ways? I persuaded my two 
mates," continued the mason, after a pause, *'to 
leave those words as they were, — being in 
Latin, as I told them, and merely the pope his 
holiness' titles, — whereupon they crossed them- 
selves, and muttered many words." 

** Why" interrupted Rivers, "thou art as rank a 
heretic as any one of us. Give me thy hand, friend, 
and come up to the castle at supper-time. Thou 
shalt want not a cup of good ale this night, and 
hearty thanks for thy care of our chancel arch." 

"I will not fail," said the fellow, in a low voice ; 
** but before I go, I would say but a word to both 
of you, — beware of these two men at work with 
me. They are crafty, and double-faced Roman- 
ists, — and will carry tales of every idle word to 
Bonner, if they can gain but a groat by their 
story. It would be well if they had a cup of 
beer to-night with me at the castle, — and so 
drink away all unkindness." 

" So let it be," said Rivers. " Come all of you. 
We will find cups of ale and supper for as 
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many as will, if they have thy honest face with 
them ; and so, we wish thee God-speed." 

The mason went back to his work, and soon 
persuaded his two mates that the youth had but 
made a mistake, — ** though his words were 
angry enough," said he, *' for the pope himself/* 
But my masters," added the honest mason, — 
" our work must be finished by the time the castle 
bell rings for supper, or we shall miss a cup of 
good ale, which is to be had there for the 
asking." 

This news pleased the men, and no more was 
said of Harry Gray, or his hasty words. 

The parson and the youth, meanwhile, had 
reached the castle, and sat down before the 
blazing fire of wood in the hall, and chatted 
with the knight and his lady, while the 
servants brought in the feast. All dined together, 
at the same board; master and servants, and 
almost ofi" the same dishes. There were a few 
dishes, indeed at the head of the table, near the 
lady and her daughter, such as a head of game, 
or a brace of jack, which were for those at the 
higher end of the board; but as for the rest, 
they gradually found their way to the bottom, 
and were soon despatched. 

Thus the good knight, Sir Harry Gray, his 
wife and children, feasted in February, 1554. 
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Before daylight on the following morning, 
Harry Gray was on horse-back, riding with 
all speed to London. On that day, February 
12th, the Lady Jane was to be beheaded; and 
Gray had determined to see her die. It was a 
gloomy and cold morning, and he rode on, 
sadly enough, as you may imagine. Within an 
hour he was in London, and soon, after a hasty 
breakfast, on his way towards Tower-hill. Tower- 
hill then was a different place from what it is 
now, — but still the fortress itself was much the 
same. It was a lofty, dark, and gloomy prison, 
over-looking the Thames, and he who once 
entered it's gloomy gates soon began to lose all 
hope of return to light and liberty. 

The hour of noon had not yet tolled when a 
vast crowd began to collect in front of the 
Tower-gate, near which the scaffold had been 
erected. It was a dreary and terrible spectacle. 
The scaffold was covered, for the most part, with 
black serge. Sawdust was spread over the 
upper platform, to which were several steps, and 
there by the side of a huge block of oak, stood 
a scowling and wretched man with a black 
mask over his face, and a large and sharp axe in 
his hand. The mob which soon collected round 
the scaffold was of all ranks and classes of men ; 
but it was most unlike a London mob of our day. 
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There was no jeering, or idle words of drunken 
song, or pro&ne jest. Every here and there 
stood groups of men together, — talking in low 
and hurried voice; but no great sound or noise 
of any kind could be heard. Thousands were 
there, but almost in silence. Harry Gray stood 
in the crowd alone and unnoticed. Many a 
noble and gallant youth, many an old and worn- 
out soldier, many a burly citizen and jovial 
apprentice were there, and few but sorrowed 
for the young and lovely maiden who was so 
soon to die a bloody death. The bell in the 
dark prison at length began to toll, the high 
gate rolled heavily back, and a long procession 
wound its way to the scaffold. In the midst, 
surroimded on all sides by soldiers, walked the 
noble and manly Lord Guildford Dudley, the 
husband of the Lady Jane. 

She was not to be put to death with him, for 
the council feared lest her beauty and innocence 
should lead the people to make some attempt at 
rescue. Lord Dudley, on his way to the scaf- 
fold, looked up to the window of the prison 
where his sweet wife was confined. She waved 
her hand to him in token of her love and un- 
wavering faith; and he passed on to a violent 
death, with a firm step and an undimmed eye. 
Within a short half hour the sad scene was over. 
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and the headless body of Lord Dudley was borne 
by the prison-window in a cart, to be buried 
within the prison waUs. 

Lady Jane met this sad object when she 
was herself led to the same bloody death. She 
paused awhile, and looking at the lifeless body 
of him she loved, wrote in her table-book, 
three sentences, one in Latin, one in Greek, 
and a third in English. This book she gave 
to Sir John Gage, the constable of the Tower, 
in remembrance of her; and in it were these 
words.* 

The scaffold on which she was beheaded was 
within the Tower walls; and the vast crowd 
which had collected on Tower-hill waited in 
silent wonder for her appearance. At length, 
some of the crowd nearest the gates pressed for- 
ward and were admitted inside the fortress, 
where another scaffold was erected. Harry 
Gray was an^ong these, and very soon sto3 
among a few hundreds who surrounded the 
scaffold. The young and fair maiden soon 
appeared ; and she too walked with a noble and 
firm step. Her cheek was not pale, nor her eye 
dim, as she mounted the fatal steps, and stood 
before a crowd of living men for the last time. 

. * See Appendix, 
O 
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She looked up to the sky. It was wintry, but 
the Sim shone, reminciing her that God was still 
above, still caring for her, though now the dark 
cloud of death seemed very near. She looked 
again down to the earth, and saw everywhere 
faces full of pity and love ; eyes that were already 
filled with tears, though many of them saw her 
but for the first time. The whole crowd was 
silent, and earnestly watching all that was done. 

Her words were few, but solemn ; and so 
hushed was the crowd, that they could be heard 
by every one. 

** Good people," said the-maiden, " I am come 
hither to die, and by law I am condemned. 
What I myself have done, and consented to, 
was against the queen; but I had no wish nor 
desire of mine own in the matter, for I was 
persuaded by others, and what was done, was 
not on my behalf. I do therefore wash my 
hands of it in innocency before God, and in the 
face of you, good Christian people, this day. I 
pray you all, good Christian people, to bear me 
witness that I die a true Christian woman, and 
do look to be saved by no other means, but the 
mercy of God in the blood of His only Son, 
Jesus Christ." 

After a few more words, and repeating a 
psalm in English, the royal maiden was ready 
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for death, and turning to her weeping servant, 
gave to her her gloves and handkerchief, and to 
another servant her book, the New Testament. 
Then the servant folded a handkerchief over her 
eyes, and she, having forgiven the executioner 
who stood by with his axe, kneeled down, and 
meekly laid her head upon the block. There 
was a death-like silence in the crowd, then a 
low hurried sound, as of many taking a deep 
breath. The axe shone brightly through the 
air, rang upon the block, and the lifeless body 
of the beautiful Lady Jane Grey, fell heavily on 
the scaffold. Her lifeless body lay there on the 
straw, but her spirit was with God, who gave it, 
in Paradise, with the spirit of him whom she 
loved so well, February 12, 1554. 

Harry Gray, who had watched the whole 
scene, once more turned away sick at heart, 
and walked slowly to the inn where he had left 
his horse. The crowd slowly dispersed, walking 
away in groups, with slow sullen step. On his 
way home, as he rode through Cheapside, he 
came to one of the gallows which had been set 
up for the execution of some of Wyatt^s soldiers. 
A crowd had collected round it, and were rather 
stubbornly refusing to obey the city-guard, and 
disperse. When Gray was near enough, he saw 
that a cat had been hanged on the gallows, 
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dressed like a priest ready to say mass, with a ' 
shaven crown. Her two fore-feet were ti6d over 
her head, with a round paper, like a wafer-cake, 
put between them. The Queen and the bishops 
were very angry; but though they offered a 
reward of twenty marks for the discovery of the 
ofiender,. none could, or would earn it. Gray 
rode on, sadly enough, passing on his way seve- 
ral other gallows, which had been set up in 
different parts of the city. 

' That night, by the blazing wood-fire in Castle 
Gray, Harry related to the knight and family 
at supper, the sad events of the day. The effect 
on them was the same as on the citizens of 
London. They began to fear and mistrust a 
queen who thus began her reign with such 
bloody scenes, and to doubt the truth of that 
religion which taught she was doing right. As 
the news spread far and wide over the land^ 
everywhere men felt and thought in the same 
way. Young and old, rich and poor, mourned 
openly, or in heart, for the fair yoimg queen; 
while many hated and despised the cruel hands 
which had caused her death. But, alas ! scenes 
of blood like these grew commoner every day, 
and by degrees, in many parts of England, they 
were looked on as almost common occurrences. 
In crowded cities, in lonely villages, by the side 
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of the old village cross with few spectators, or 
that of great London where thousands looked 
on, the axe and the flame were busy enough. 
No one was too poor, too humble, too ignorant, 
too harmless to escape. If once the Eomish 
spy had accused, or betrayed them to the 
Romish bishop, then almost all hope was gone. 
Now and then some few escaped by means of 
money, or because they were of high rank, and 
too great favourites of the people to be murdered ; 
but this seldom happened. 

The knight and his son now seldom left the 
Castle; and when they did so not to wander far 
from their own grounds. The hawks and hounds 
seemed to have lost much of their charm for 
Harry Gray; and he too began to spend many 
long hours at home. The merry face of Mary 
Armstrong, who still often came to Castle Gray, 
— began to look sad, and her joyous laugh was 
seldom heard; for her looks and smiles often 
depended on those of Harry Gray. When he 
was sad and out of spirits, so too was the 
maiden. 

Harry Gray was to be present at yet one more 
scene of blood ; and that in a very short time 
after the first on Tower-hill. 

Latimer, and Bishop Ridley, like Granraer^ 
had favoured the cause of Lady Jane^ and were 

03 
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therefore sent to the Tower, soon after Mary be- 
came Queen. The three were in prison together; 
and, the Tower being very full, were confined in the 
same room. Here they read over together the New 
Testament, and with words of love strengthened 
each other's faith. For six months were they in 
this dark and gloomy prison, which so many left 
only to die by the axe, or in the flames. At tlie 
end of this time an order came from the Council, 
that they should be sent to Oxford where their 
trial was to take place. 

This was on the 8th of March 1554, soon after 
which they reached Oxford, and were at once 
confined in a prison called Bocardo.* Of their 
long and weary trial we have no room to say 
much here. They were tried by corrupt and 
brutal judges, who, with loud cries, hisses, and 
violence, prevented all they could say in their 
defence being heard, or of any avail. Long 
before the trial, their fate had been settled, — and 
three more names were now added to the long list 
of innocent victims, under the rule of bigoted 
Queen Mary and her cruel advisers. The trial 
was at last over; and the three sent back to a 
dreary prison. Eidley and Latimer were kept 
prisoners in private houses, while Cranmer was 

* See Appendix, 
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Still in the Bocardo. No sooner was the sen- 
tence passed upon them, than Eidley at once wrote 
to his young friend Harry Gray. 

*' My son," said he, '* come and see me in my 
prison ere I die. I would bid you farewell with 
my own lips. Commend me to the good knight 
your fiither, and to the honorable lady your 
mother. Tell John Rivers, my worthy jfriend 
and fellow-labourer, to be firm in the faith, for 
God is on our side. The blood that is shed will 
cry to Heaven; and God himself who is blessed 
for evermore, v will hear it, and yet save His 
people. My son, ferewell. I shall see thee with 
joy. Farewell; firom thy loving Father, 

*' Nicholas Ridley." 
" At Oxford, April, 1554.^' 

The old knight was greatly moved at these 
words; and at first would set out himself for 
Oxford. But his wife and son, with many words 
of love and entreaty, at last persuaded him to 
stay at home, and sufier Harry himself to go to 
Oxford and there say ferewell to their old friend. 
It was soon settled, and Harry set out at once. 
The journey in those days was rather a long 
and wearisome one; but it was over at last, and 
Harry Gray was soon with his kind and loving 
father Ridley. They were not together long, 
nor did many words pass between them'. But 
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what did pass were solemn words of love and 
&itli. The good old bishop had fought the good 
fight, his course was nearly over, and the victory 
almost won. 

Harry Gray never forgot these words, nor, 
when he heard them, did the old knight his 
father. ** My son," said the old man, — one 
day, when they were strolling across the Castle- 
green, and talking over what had happened, — 
"myspn, — I now see how truly John Eivers 
spake, when he told us yesterday, — that we 
must be all near the same Heaven which good 
father Eidley is about to win, or near that 
Hell from which we pray to escape. My son, 
I have lived a long life without thinking as I 
ought of these things, — but God has spoken to 
me now with a voice which I cannot but hear. 
These deeds of blood are very awful; and I 
cannot believe in men who use God's name as a 
cloak for such crimes." 

Harry wondered, but with a glad heart, at 
these words of his father, who had never before 
spoken to him in such a manner, or on such a 
subject. He made no answer to them, as John 
Rivers himself now appeared walking towards 
them; and with him he left the old knight in 
long and earnest talk. 

On the 16th of October, 1666, Harry Gray 
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was again in Oxford; for on that day Ridley 
and Latimer were to die. Eidley had before 
this written a long ferewell to all his fiiends and 
relatives, with many gentle and loving words, 
of whicli we can only write a few here. " As 
a man taking a far journey," says he,*^ has a desire 
to bid all his friends farewell before his departure : 
so likewise now, I, looking daily when I should 
be called to depart hence from you, bid you all, 
my dear brethren and sisters in Christ that 
dwell upon the earth, after such manner as I 
can, farewell.'^ 

Last of all, after many ferewells, he takes 
leave of his own dear parish. Heme, in Kent; 
saying he had been in fault in several matters, 
God not having then revealed to him the full 
truth. 

The place for the execution was the ditch on 
the north side of the town, and the Queen's 
letters had come ordering that the householders 
should be marshalled, and care taken that no 
tumult happened. Ridley came to the stake in 
a fair black gown, fiirred at the edge, having a 
tippet of velvet about his neck; a velvet night- 
cap on his head, and on that a cornered cap, such 
as is worn at College. Ridley walked between 
the mayor and an alderman, and strode on 
bravely, and proudly as if he had been going to 
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a marriage. When Latimer came up Ridley ran 
to him, and kissed him, sa3dng '^ Be of good heart, 
brother; for God will either assuage the fury of 
the flame, or give ns strength to abide it." Then 
the two kneeled down, and prayed together 
very heartily. After this, one Dr. Smith preached 
a sermon, that, it was said, '* had nothing good 
in it but the text." 

When this was over, the two victims were 
ordered to get ready for the fire. Latimer 
suffered his keeper to strip him, and soon stood 
upright in his shroud, no longer as a withered 
old man, but upright as a comely young man. 
Father Ridley took off his own dress, and gave 
away to the people who crowded about him, 
each part of it as he took it off. The things 
which he had carried in his pockets he also dis- 
tributed. To one he gave a new groat, to 
another a stick of ginger, and to a third a small 
dial. These were received as relics of a good 
and holy -man, unjustly condemned to die, and 
were kept and cherished for many a long year. 
Harry Gray was close to the good Bishop Ridley, 
when he stood ready for the flame. "Hast 
thou one gift for me?^' said the youth to the 
old man. 

** My son," replied Ridley, " one gift I have 
yetj and but one; and that is the most precious 
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of all." With these words he turned to Master 
Irishes, who had been his keeper in Oxford, 
and asked for the Bible which he had com- 
mitted to his care; and having received it, 
gave it into Harry Gray's hands. "My son," 
said the old bishop, " this is the best gift of all. 
God bless it to thy soul. Farewell, my son, 
&rewell." 

Then turning again to the fire, which was 
now kindled, he spoke to Latimer. He was 
standing upright, with a noble and manly look. 
The peace of God was in his heart, and now 
he feared not the utmost malice of his enemies. 
** Be of good cheer, Master Ridley, and play the 
man. We shall this day light such a candle in 
England, as by God's grace shall never be put 
out." 

They were both chained to the same stake, 
and both together sufiered the same fiery death. 

Latimer's sufferings were very short; he 
seemed to bathe his hands in the flame, and 
soon died. But it was not so with Eidley. So 
many faggots were piled on him, that the flames 
were for a time quenched; and it was long 
before his soul returned to the God who gave it. 
But all was over at last. The savage nature of 
Queen Mary and Bishop Gardiner had now done 
their utmost. The two bishops had been 
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tortured on earth; but now they were beyond 
the reach of man, crowned with crowns of glory 
in Heaven. 

Many thousands of men and women were 
present on that sad day at Oxford, some to 
rejoice, and some to lament; but almost all 
turned away sick at heart to see such godless 
cruelty. Harry Gray's journey home to Castle 
Gray was a long and wearisome one; and the 
sad news he bore with him caused many a sor- 
rowful heart among his friends, and throughout 
the land. 
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CHAPTER XL 

EDWABD BURTON OP LONGNOR. — PARSON 
ROUGH OP ISLINGTON.— gray's JOURNEY 
TO ISLINGTON. — ^AFTERWARDS TO LONGNOR. 
DEATH OP BURTON. — DEATH OP QUEEN 
MARY IN 1558. 

It chanced one evening in the year 1558, that 
Harry Gray was riding homeward, after a long 
ride across the moors. Several of his dogs were 
with him, and from time to time came gallop- 
ing back to their master after a long chase of 
each other, or some frightened hare through the 
rough grass and brushwood. But he took little 
notice of them; for he was thinking not of 
hawk or hound, but of the y^img and beautiful 
lady whom he had seen led to death four years 
before. Far off in the distance he could see the 
royal tower of Windsor, where the cold-hearted 
Mary was keeping court; and as he looked at it, 
his thoughts grew sad. All that Ridley had 
told him years ago of what would happen when 
Mary became queen, had happened. But things 
had sadly altered since his time. 

P 
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Prayers in the Latin tongue were again used, 
the Bible was no longer read openly, nor was it 
to be found in the hands of any but the rich; 
who had express permission of the Romish priests 
to use it. 

Harry Gray himself still kept the copy of the 
holy book, which Ridley had given to him, but 
only dared to use it in secret. John Rivers, the 
good parson of Sydenham, was a close prisoner 
in the Tower; and the priest who came to take 
his place was a cold haughty man with whom 
Harry had little to do. All these things were 
passing through his mind as he rode sorrow- 
fully homewards. 

All at once his dogs came galloping back to 
him, and with them a strange one, a large white 
spaniel, whose master now came riding slowly 
up to the spot where Gray stood watching the 
animals at play. As the new comer passed him, 
each said *' Good even," as the custom of the 
day was, — and at the very first sound of his 
voice, Harry thought it was one that he had 
heard before. He therefore looked very earnestly 
at him^ and, though he fancied he knew the face, 
could not remember where he had seen it. The 
stranger was a very old man, with white hair, 
and a kind gentle expression of &ce. His eye 
was not dim, nor his look feeble, as he gazed at 
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Harry Gray, but his whole fece lighted up with 
a kind and happy smile, as he said *'Good 
Night." 

** Good Night," replied Gray; and as he said 
so, both stopped. " I know your fece and the 
sound of your voice," said the old man. ** Where 
did we meet? Your memory should be better 
than mine, — it has had little use as yet, but to 
remember pleasant things." 

** Not so," said Gray; **I have much to re- 
member that I would rather forget. But idle 
pleasures pass and are forgotten, while the dis- 
appointments and cares of life press heavily on 
the mind, and leave through long long years the 
mark of what has been. But, at last, / do call 
to mind where last I saw your fece, — though it 
was but for a few moments. It was at Paul's 
Cross, and the time nine o'the clock on a starry 
winter's night." 

* * Eight," replied the old man ; " I knew thy face 
well enough then, — but I grow old, — and an 
old man's wits are weak my son, and his memory 
soon fails when he has numbered sixty years. 
"Art thou a heretic, still, friend Gray?" 
"Still," was the answer, — "still; though the 
crypt of St. Paul's is silent and dark enough 
now ; and to hear such holy words as we heard 
there is seldom one's fortune now." 
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"But,*' added he, *'the evening comes on 
apace. If your business is not urgent, good sir, 
turn your horse's head, and ride back to the 
Castle with me. There you will find a hearty 
welcome, and kind friends; to whom you may 
speak without fear." 

** Harry Gray," said theoldman, *' my business is 
scarcely business in any sense. lam on my way 
to London, to find at Islington a refuge, which 
it is vain to seek here. Once more before I die, I 
would pray with Christian men in good old plain 
English; and with them join in praises which I 
can understand." * 

* ' London ? " said Harry, — * * the road you travel 
would bring you to Windsor in two hours, — but 
London is far behind you. You have missed 
your way indeed." 

" I never rode this way," was the answer, 
*' before to-night, — and have trusted to any 
chance traveller on the road to direct me." 

" And chance has been good enough to lead you 
into the same road with rhe," said Harry. " You 
cannot do better than ride back with me to Castle 
Gray. To-morrow's sun will hght us on our 
way better than the sad pale moon which peeps 

• A clergyman named Bough was one of the few who 
dared to use an English service long after Mary became queen. 
But this he did only in secret. He lived at Islington. 
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over the trees; and if you will take me as a 
companion to Islington, I will be a better guide 
than the last chance traveller who sent jou on 
your way to Windsor." 

"So be it, " said the old man; ** I will gladly 
tarry with you to-night, — and of a companion 
to Islington I shall be most glad." 

With these words, he turned his horse's 
head; and both trotted quickly on towards 
Sydenham. 

The tower of the church soon peeped out 
from among the trees, and in a few minutes 
they were crossing the Castle green. Here a 
hearty welcome awaited them. The old knight, 
always glad to see a new face, was doubly pleased 
to welcome a friend of his son's — and above all 
one of his own age. 

** Harry, my son,'' said the old knight, as 
they entered the Castle hall, " thy iGriend 
is welcome, — and if his name was known to 
me, — I could tell him so." 

'* His name I know not," said Harry; " but a 
good and honest one, I dare to say without fear. 
He knows mine aptly enough, and knew it 
too some summers since; — but his I have not 
dared to ask." 

" You shall not long be ignorant," said the old 
man; " my name is one of which' I need not be 

P 3 
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ashamed. It is Edward Burton.* Many of 
those I meet hate and despise it as the name of 
a stubborn heretic, who yet clings to the truth 
through evil report and good. I have been 
hunted and persecuted from place to place," 
added the old man, "and have travelled 
openly by day in the midst of enemies, and luke- 
warm friends, — and my life is yet spared; for 
He whose hand is mightier than all has protected 
me. 

"Welcome, most welcome," said the old knight. 
Sir Harry, as he heard his guest's name. *' You 
will find here ^o lukewarm friends, though 
open enemies are not far off Your cause is our 
cause; and, depend on it, while inside these walls, 
no Romish spy can harm or molest you, without 
running the risk of being pitched into the moat, 
or having his ears cropped, for his pains. Old 
Forest, the mastiff, himself would, methinks, 
smell out the knave's villany before he crossed 
the Castle-yard.^' 

Burton was glad indeed to receive so hearty 
a welcome, and to see around him so many kind 

* Edward Burton was a gentleman of Shropshire, strongly 
attached to the reformed religion. He was often forced to 
hide himself for fear of being called to accoimt, especially for 
his religious duties, which he still carried on at his own house 
throughout this reign. 
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faces, — after the cold sneering looks and words 
that lie so often met with during his wanderings. 
The fire burned brightly that night in the 
Castle hall; and happy faces smiled round it as 
they had done in by-gone times. It was sober 
but real joy, and none felt it more deeply than 
young Harry Gray. There was no good parson 
Rivers, indeed, to give them his blessing when 
the feast was over, — but still the words of peace 
were not altogether wanting. 

The poor wandering persecuted Burton, 
seemed among friends to grow stronger, and 
more fiill of vigour, as the eventide passed 
away. Taking from his pocket a small English 
Testament, he read to them words from the 
Holy Book, which gave fresh courage, joy and 
comfort to all who heard. As his fine clear 
voice echoed through the hall, Harry thought 
again of the crypt of St. Paul's, the bright, 
moonlight, the strange scene of silent listening 
men, and the solemn words of the reader. He 
felt again the old man's hand on his shoulder, 
and called to mind his earnest, loving words. 
From that night the Truth seemed nobler and 
dearer to him than ever; and he loved Burton 
as one should love the messenger whom God 
sends to lead man back to Him. 

All rose, refreshed early on the following day. 
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It was a cold windj day in October, but the 
sun shone out, and the mist of Autumn soon 
rolled away before the pleasant warmth, as the 
two travellers moimted their horses for the 
journey to Islington. After a hearty &rewell 
&om all at the Castle, they set out, and soon 
left the misty valley of Sydenham fiur behind. 
But it was mid-day before they reached the little 
village of Islington, at that time but a scattered 
hamlet, a little north of the great city itself 
But the hill was steep then as it is now, and 
both horses and riders were glad to travel slowly 
up the height. The whole neighbourhood was 
\mknown to Harry Gray, though his companion 
seemed to know • it thoroughly. They rode 
quietly through the hamlet, and at length 
alighted at a small inn, where the landlord with 
an open hearty voice bade them welcome. He 
plainly knew Burton, though he made no men- 
tion of his name. His name was John Rogers. 

'* Good-morrow, gentlemen," said he, as they 
walked into the common room, — ''rest and a 
cup of good ale, while your steeds are cared 
for in the stable, will, if your worships so 
pleaee, be no small help to your journey?" 

'* Right, mine host," replied Burton; " but, as 
my friend and I have private matters to talk of, 
we will not force ourselves upon the good people 
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here, but take possession of thine own s&nctnm, 
friend Barleycorn. There we will eat and drink 
somewhat, as soon as may be." 

With these words, he quietly walked into a 
small inner room, where mine host was wont to 
sit when in private, as if he well knew the 
ins and outs of the whole house. Barleycorn 
too seemed not a whit surprised, but merely 
said, ** At your service, gentlemen, — good lodg- 
ing, good company, and good ale, if you be good 
men and true.** 

They were soon left alone in this small room ; 
and there Harry Gray heard more of the busi- 
ness which had brought Burton so near the 
great city, in which he had run so many risks. 

It was chiefly td see his old friend and teacher, 
worthy Mr. John Hough, who still dared to 
minister to a congregation the rites of the 
English Church, and to use King Edward's 
Prayer-book. When they had rested awhile 
after their ride, and had some little talk with 
Barleycorn of the news of the day, the two 
travellers set out in search of John Bough's 
house — I say in search of it, for although 
Burton had often seen his friend there, and well 
knew the whole hamlet, yet some years had 
passed his last visit, and he was quite aware 
what risks good Parson Bough often ran, and 
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how often he was forced to change his place 
of abode, and seek refuge in some kind friend's 
or neighbour's house. 

At last, not far from the churchy and in a 
small grove of trees, Harry Gray saw a low 
thatched cottage, over the front of which grew 
a large spreading vine. Only a few brown 
leaves were now left on it, with here and there 
a shrivelled bunch of grapes ; and the whole 
place looked lonely and deserted. The garden 
seemed to have run wild; weeds had sprung up 
among the flowers, and bimches of long withered 
grass grew in the narrow paths. They passed 
through the small garden up to the house, and 
knocked loudly at the door. The hollow somid 
echoed through the house; but no sound of 
voice or step was heard in answer. They 
knocked again and again, but still could get no 
answer but the empty sound of the echo. The 
door was fastened, and as far as they could see 
from the outside, the rooms appeared empty. 
After spending some minutes at the door, they 
went to the back of the house, and tried to 
gain admission there; but all in vain. 

The only living thing to be seen about the 
house was a poor half-starved-looking dog. He 
was lying outside the door, whining, and trying 
to scratch his way into the house, by pushing 
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back a small low door. But tliis also was 
&stened on the inside, and the dog's efforts 
were in vain. When first Burton and Gray 
came into the garden, the dog took no notice 
of them; but when they came to the back of 
the house, and tried to gain admission there, he 
ran howling away among the bushes. At last 
he crept slowly up to the place where they stood, 
and having for a moment looked at Burton, and 
smelt at his dress, at once began wagging his 
tail, and then lay down quietly at his feet. 
The poor dog was left alone. His master had 
been forced away from his home; the house had 
been emptied and stripped by those who carried 
him off to appear before the Council as a heretic, 
and no one but the &ithful hound was found 
watching at the lonely cottage. There he had 
remained for several days with but little food, 
seldom leaving his post, but to drink at a stream 
which ran hard by. But neither cold nor 
hunger could make him forget that this was his 
master's house; or when he lay at Burton's feet, 
it was at the feet of one of his master's friends. 

The old man soon remembered having seen 
the dog before, and called him by name. The 
dog knew him at once, and now fawned upon 
Burton as an old friend. 

** My poor dog," said the old man, " thou 
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knowest me again, I believe, though some years 
have passed since I was last here. Hard times 
have come to thee, poor thing, and to thy 
master, my dear fnend, worthy John Bough. 
But where he is now, not even thy honest bark 
can tell. So it is but an idle waste of time to 
tarry here." 

With these words they left the garden, and 
turned back to the Inn at which they had at 
first halted. 

There they found their horses well rested and 
refreshed after their journey, and honest John 
Barleycorn ready to welcome them again, as he 
had been before. They soon found out why 
the parson's house was empty and desolate. 
*' An order from the Council had come a month 
ago," said the host, ** and the poor man was 
seized and carried off to Whitehall. There he 
was examined again and again, and nothing 
being found against him, he was only tortured 
at first. But even this failed, and even the 
rack could not force him to confess aught but 
the truth. Then witnesses were brought in, 
who swore that he had said the service in 
English, and used King Edward's Prayer-bo6k, 
and taught people to read their Bibles; and 
this was thought crime enough to make him 
worthy of the cruellest death. He was sen- 
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tenced to be burnt alive, as so many others had 
been; and within a week the sentencje was 
carried into effect." The wicked cruelty of this 
punishment struck no terror into the hearts of 
those who saw, or heard of it. But, everywhere 
men began to feel most deeply, how false that 
religion must be which caused such fearful 
crimes. 

John Rogers, the landlord of the inn, had 
been a faithful follower of worthy Mr. Rough 
when alive, and now mourned his death with all 
his heart. " He was carried away," said the good 
man, ** with but little life left in him from the 
sharp rack and torture, and burned like a dog, 
in Smithfield, by men who call themselves 
Christians, and forsooth, the true church." 

" Heed it not, heed it not," replied Burton; 
" his blood even now cries unto heaven. God in 
his own good time will bring the fiery trial to 
an end, — and Anna Boleyn's daughter, our 
gracious princess Elizabeth, will yet be queen. 
Let us hope on for the good time. It will 
come without doubt." 

Their journey homewards that night, was a 
sad and almost silent one. It was over at last ; and 
for a time they were more cheerful among the 
happy faces at Castle Gray. But even they at 
last grew duD, and the sad news spread a gloom 

Q 
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throughout the Castle. One more day did the 
old man spend with his kind friends, and then 
rode once more awaj to his distant home in 
Shropshire. Before he wished them all farewell, 
he made the knight's son, Harry, promise to pay 
him a visit within a short time; and with this 
promise took his leave. He journeyed slowly 
on for some days, and at length reached his own 
home on the banks of the river Severn, not very 
far from Shrewsbury. His was a large but rather 
lonely house on the slope of ^ hill, from which 
you could see across the rivei, and mark the road 
for some distance as it wound along the valley. 

In the front of the house was a small raised 
terrace, sheltered from the wind by a thick 
hedge of holly; and in a rough garden seat on 
this terrace the old man loved to sit, and watch 
the boats on the river, or the travellers on horse- 
back or foot, as they passed on to the bridge at the 
foot of the hill. He was a kind, gentle old man, 
and now in his old age would sit there happily 
for nearly the whole day; now and then reading 
or talking to his little grandson, Robert. 

About a month after his visit to the Castle, 
Harry Gray set out on his journey into Shrop- 
shire, and though the journey was a long and 
wearisome one, he at last found his way to 
Shrewsbury, and from thence to Longnor, as 
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Burton's mansion was called, without much 
trouble. The old man welcomed him most 
heartily. " Friend Harry," said he, ** thou art 
now in the house of a heretic, and must take 
care of what thou sayest and doest ; for if thou 
dost but walk as far as the bridge below, men will 
not be wanting to watch, and accuse thee to the 
Council." 

It was on the morning of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1558, that they sat together on the garden- 
terrace, talking of the sad state of the country 
and the people. 

"News reached us, last night," said Burton, — 
that queen Mary was sick and nigh to death; 
** but what men are wishing for, they are often apt 
to believe true long before it comes to pass. 
When her last hour comes may she find more 
mercy at God^s hands than she has shewn to 
many of His creatures, — and among them to 
my old fiiend, John Rough of Islington.^' 

** Men say," replied Harry, " that the cruel 
deeds done under her name and seal she would 
never consent to herself, did not wicked cruel 
men tell her that it was for God's glory, and for 
the sake of His true religon." 

** Then, my son," replied Burton, ** let her read 
where it is written for us not to do evil, even that 
good may come. No man's words are to gainsay 
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the words of the book of truth: and if she has 
evil counsellors let her cast them forth, and 
choose others who will advise her to rule with 
mercy and with love in all things. " 

The old man's eye grew bright as he spoke 
thus, and his voice feltered, for he felt deeply 
what he had said; — and for several minutes 
both were silent. 

Just then a messenger arrived at the house, 
from the city, with tidings that the queen was 
really dead. But Burton was still unwilling to 
believe the news; and on the following morning 
his son was sent into Shrewsbury to enquire if 
it were true. Just as he started, the church 
bells of St. Chad's were heard to ring merrily 
out, and at once all thought that the glad sounds 
were in honour of a new queen, Elizabeth. 

Away rode the young Burton at full speed; 
agreeing with his father, that if the news were 
true, he would wave a handkerchief in the air 
when he came in sight of the house on his way 
back. 

The old man and Harry sat watching him as 
he rode away down the misty valley. It was a 
bright November morning,, and as they sat there, 
the noon slowly passed away, the sun sank to- 
wards the hills, and the wind blew keenly; still 
the old man would not leave his post. At last, 
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&r off in the distance, was heard the sharp ring 
of a honte's hoofs on the frosty road. Gradually 
it came nearer and nearer, until young Burton 
was plainly seen coming, at full gallop, up the 
valley. A moment more, and he had gained the 
little slope below the bridge; and then, in fall 
sight, he waved joyfully in the air a white hand- 
kerchief. This was the signal that Elizabeth was 
queen of England, and the time of peace, and of 
triumph for the good cause was come. The old 
man saw it, and clasping his hands for very joy, 
exclaimed, "Thank God, it is true; at last the 
trial for England is so &r over; my son, lead me 
to the house." 

Harry at once helped Burton slowly to the 
house, and there, after many words, persuaded 
him to rest in his high oaken chair by the fire- 
side. But the old man had watched and hoped 
so long for the news, that even now he could not 
believe it until his son came. Theuj at last he 
was persuaded; and lay down to rest. 

But the shock was too great, and had come too 
suddenly for him to bear. He slept awhile, and 
then woke again^ uttering strange confused words ; 
his breathing was peaceful, and his look .un- 
troubled as that of a little child. And in this 
state his soul passed to God; beyond the reach 
of all change and all trouble. They buried him 

Q 3 
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in the garden near his house, because it was not 
yet lawful to bury a "heretic" in a churchyard; 
and the words written on his tomb are still to be 
heard of at Longnor. Harry Gray was present 
throughout this sad scene, and then once more 
journeyed homewards with the sad news to Castle 
Gray. 

It was a heavy blow to all there, for the old 
man was loved by all who met him; and for 
many a long year they spoke of his sweet clear 
voice, and noble figure. 

This scene of death was the third which Harry 
Gray had been called on to witness within a few 
years; and though it was one of joy and peace, 
it spoke to him with solemn voice. But the 
tidings of joy which soon spread throughout the 
land, roused them all in their sorrow to hope 
for better times. Feasting and merry sounds 
were now the order of the day among rich and 
poor. The bells rang out in town and country ; 
and all England seemed to wake up as from a 
sad dream, at once into light and joy. Merry 
faces were again seen at Castle Gray, and among 
them all, none was brighter or fairer than that 
of Mary Armstrong, as she played with the 
hawk that was perched on friend Harry's wrist. 
Harry himself once again put on his coat of 
Lincoln green, and on his favourite gray steed^ 
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rode jojrfiilly to the Grange with Mary, to hear 
and tell the news. 

At his very fijst visit, it was settled that the 
horsemen from, the Castle and the Grange should 
form one troop, and together ride to meet the 
Queen Elizabeth on her way to London. 

Mary's reign had lasted but a few years, 
and during this period many fearfiil scenes 
of blood were seen in many parts of England. 
But God in His mercy shortened the time. 
During her reign, upwards of two hundred 
and fifty persons perished in the flames; and 
though in Elizabeth's reign alniost as many 
were put to death, yet they were not punished 
for their religion, but for crimes they had com- 
mitted. 

Mary ended her disastrous reign on the 17th 
of November, 1558, dying, as she had lived, a 
misguided and bigoted woman.* 

* Sqq Appendix^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ELIZABETH QUEEN OF ENGLAND. — JOT 
THBOUGHOUT THE LAND. 

Mabtin Lutheb bad now been dead about 
twelve years. All he bad done and suffered 
during bis life began to bring forth fruit at last; 
and this fruit was peace and joy to England. 
The trial by flame and sword made the peace 
and joy greater blessings when they came. 

The news of Bloody Mary's death spread 
quickly throughout the land; and at once every- 
where were heard the sounds of joy and happi- 
ness. Bells rang out from church towers in 
town and country; everywhere were happy 
faces, and hearty hurrahs for good Queen Eliza- 
beth. In the great city of London there were 
sounds of the same joy, and even in the Houses 
of Parliament, all cried out, " God save the 
queen, long may she reign." Elizabeth herself 
was at Hatfield when the news reached her; 
bat she set cut at once for London. Her jour- 
ney was like a triumphal march the whole way. 
Thousands of people lined the road-side for 
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many miles before she reached London, and 
filled the air with shouts of joy and welcome. 
From time to time, as she journeyed on, her 
train was joined by fresh horsemen and troops, 
and footmen, who were all hastening to the great 
city, to see the entrance of their new queen. 



When they had reached Charing-cross, her 
train amounted to many thousands. 

Chief among the cavaliers who rode near the 
Queen was Harry Gray, now a knight and 
sworn servant of Elizabeth. He was now in the 
prime of life, richly clad, and mounted on a 
splendid gray charger. The horse was a young 
and spirited one, and with arching neck, and 
prancing hoof stepped proudly on. The rider 
kept his seat with great ease and skill; while 
his gallant look and bearing attracted all eyes. 
His cap was ornamented with a single eagle's 
feather, and his horseman's coat was of Lincoln 
green. A silver hilted broad-sword hung by his 
side, and his riding boots of untanned doe-skin 
were armed with a short, sharp, spur. 

When the procession at length made its way 
to Temple Bar, the crowd became still denser, 
and the Queen was often obliged to pause awhile 
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that the people might be kept back* From 
time to time she stopped to receive addresses 
from the different companies and guilds of the 
city; and at one place she was met by a great 
show of mummers or actors. At Temple Bar, 
a figure, dressed as the goddess of truth, came 
forward and presented her majesty with a Bible. 
This she received very graciously, to the great 
joy of the crowds who thronged about her. 
They said ''that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John had long been prisoners, and now prayed 
for liberty." ' 

The Queen answered right graciously, and 
giving them good hopes of liberty, thus royally 
rode on to her palace. 

This was the beginning of a long and pros- 
perous time for England. 

Bibles and Prayer books were soon again to 
be found in men's houses; and the services in the 
Church were again as they had been in the time 
of King Edward, and everywhere, both abroad 
and at home, England began to prosper. 

For several years after Elizabeth was queen, 
many who refused to be Protestants still came 
to Church, and joined in the services; but, in 
the year 1570, a quarrel took place between 
Elizabeth and the bishop of Eome, upon which 
the Romanists left the Church, and pretended 
they were the only true Churchmen. 
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Meanwhile^ both by sea and land the English 
nation greatly prospered, trade increased, and 
the people were everywhere happier and better. 

We must draw one more scene from the his- 
tory of this happy reign; and then bring our 
stories to a close. 

Ten years have passed away. Elizabeth is 
still queen, and England is prospering both 
abroad and at home. Sir Harry Gray keeps 
good state at Castle Gray. The old knight, his 
i&ther, and the Lady , his mother, have long since 
been dead, and now sleep in the church they 
loved so well. 

It is a Christmas-eve once more in 1568. The 
feast is spread at Castle Gray; as joyously for 
rich and poor as it was in the days when first 
we saw it. The fire crackles and blaze? in the 
wide hearth; again the voice of merry children, 
of happy servants, men and women is heard. 
The young knight looks on with a smile of joy 
on his &ce ; and gazes at his dear wife, Mary, who 
sits near him. Beside her in a cradle sleeps a little 
maiden with golden hair, and a face as fair as 
that of Mary Armstrong herself, when she 
played with Harry Gray in the Castle hall. 

Sir Harry's son, a sturdy little fellow of four 
years old, is busy enough on the floor. He is 
going to be a soldier he says; and now, with a 
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sword of lath and a tin buckler, is fighting the 
great, lazy, good-natured hound, who lies half 
asleep before the fire. 

The knight himself, from time to time, reads 
from a small book in old vellum covers. On 
the first page of the book is written, in a small 
neat hand, the name of " Nicholas Ridley.* 
It was the old man's parting gift to him, as he 
stood before the flames, ready to bear witness to 
its holy truth. 

It is a happy contented party; and ha\dng 
looked at them for one moment as the merry 
Christmas-eve passes away, we must now say, 
*' Good-bye." 



i 
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PAPAL BULts (Page SS). 

The word Bull is derived from bulla, a seal. 
Of these Bulla^ or seals, there were four kinds; 
golden, silver, waxen, and leaden, which were 
all in use among the emperors and kings of 
the middle ages. The Pope's Bull was a decree 
from his court of law sealed with lead. If 
the bull was one of grace, the lead was hung 
on silken threads; if one of justice, or of con- 
demnation, the lead was hung by a hempen 
cord. 

The Pope's seal bore on one side the heads 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; and on the other 
side, the name of the Pope, with the date of 
his becoming Pope. 



WARTBURG (Page4tS). 

The castle of Wartburg, where Luther was 
confined, still remains on the high and wooded 
hill to which Martin was carried prisoner. 

The entrance is not a grand or striking one. 
The narrow gateway seems scarcely high enough 
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to admit a rider, with crested helm and raised 
lance, Into the court-yard. The principal build- 
ing is long, but narrow, only two stories high, 
and finishes with a somewhat deformed, sharp, 
and high roof. The castle-yard is wide and 
ample, and within the wall still stands a lofty 
tower, apart from the building, which is reached 
by a staircase. Among the curiosities of Wart- 
burg, is the small, but well-filled ancient 
armoury. On a wooden charger, as large as 
life, is a figure of Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, 
Luther's protector, dressed in complete armour. 
Both the rider and horse are formed of wrought 
steel, covered with strange figures and devices 
of all kinds. There may be seen figures of 
Adam and Eve; the goddess of Justice, with 
balances and sword ; robber knights, and German 
heroes. The armour Itself is very massive and 
weighty; and near it hang the suits worn by 
the famous Constable of bourbon, as well as 
many other renowned soldiers. 

Near the armoury is the castle-chapel, where 
Luther often preached during his stay here. It 
is very small and plain, as that of the wildest 
country village. When one looks at the small 
carved pulpit, the small plain chapel is soon 
forgotten, and you call to mind the true and 
holy words of Luther, which, spoken three 
hundred years ago, have since sounded through- 
out the world. The oak is chipped and notched 
In many places, for every one who pays a visit 
to Wartburg wishes to carry away some remem- 
brance of honest Martin. 
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A small staircase leads from the chapel to the 
room in which he was at first confined, when 
Martin was made prisoner by his friend the 
elector. In that room he wrote several works, 
and finished a great portion of the translation of 
the Bible. He used to call it his Patmos, and 
to this very day it remains scarcely changed in 
any respect. There stands the old oaken three- 
legged stool on which he sat; on the table lies 
the ink-stand into which he dipped his pen; 
an<^ that very table is the one on which Martin 
Luther himself leaned as he wrote. 

It is a small room, which if it had not been 
Luther's, would be worthy of little notice. 
Roughly made planks cover the walls, and 
through those the worms have long since bored 
in every part. The two windows are small 
and narrow, and scarcely admit light enough to 
show plainly an old ruinous book-case against 
the wall. It contains, however, several things 
well worth seeing. Among them are several 
very old Bibles, a few patjes of Luther's own 
translation, and a piece of the beech-tree under 
which Martin was made prisoner. Near the 
book-case on the wall hangs a page of Luther's 
own writing, in a small glazed frame. The 
words are written in a bold free hand, hastily 
and plainly as Martin Luther would have spoken. 

Not very far from the castle, in the same 
beech-wood where Luther was seized and carried 
away to Wartburg, for many a long year stood 
the tree beneath which Luther drank ; but it 
was at length struck by lightning and destroyed. 

r3 
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Note {Page 60). 

1537. — So precious did the people think the 
Bible already, that they ran any risk to read it. 
If they could not hear it in English at church, 
or if the priest had forbidden them to read it 
elsewhere, they went out into the fields and 
woods, where they might do so imseen. One 
man was accused to his bishop of reading the 
English Bible in the fields; that he had been 
seen in the woods looking on a book: and 
another, that he had said he trusted to see the 
day *'when maids should sing the Scriptures 
at their wheels, and ploughmen at the plough." 



RUSHES FOR CARPETS {Page 67). 

In 1609, the floors of Skipton Castle were 
strewed with rushes for the judges and other 
guests. A hundred years before this, all persons 
of importance had clean rushes strewn for their 
beds. 



IGNORANCE OF PEOPLE IN HENRY'S TIME. 

{Pagel^) 

Such was the ignorance of the people at 
this time, that one Michael Wood, who lived 
but a few years afterwards, asks, "Who is 
there' now-a-days, can say the Lord's Prayer 
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in English? Who can tell one article of his 
faith? Who understands what his baptism is? 
If a man falls sick he runs to St. Kooke, St. 
Pemel, or Master John Shorne. If he is in 
prison, he prays to St. Leonard." So that 
after Henry VIIFs- death, when the Bible and 
Prayer-book were printed in English, and 
men began to think for themselves, Michael 
Wood wondered at the ignorance of the 
English people; and the people themselves 
began to see, and to feel, in what great igno- 
rance the Eomanists had kept them. 



Luther's letter {Page 4^6). 

Luther's third letter to the archbishop of 
Margeuse begins thus: — 

*' The first faithful exhortation which I addres- 
sed to your electoral grace, having only met with 
ridicule and ingratitude, I wrote to you once again, 
oflFering to receive with respectful attention your 
instructions and advice. What was your grace's 
reply to that second letter of mine? Harsh, 
rude, unworthy of a bishop, of a Christian. 

*'But though my two former letters have been 
thus treated, I will not suflFer myself to be re- 
buflFed; and conformably with the gospel, I now 
forward to your grace a third exhortation. You 
have just set up again at Halle the idol which 
kills both soul and body, which robs poor simple 
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Christians of their money here, and destroys them 
hereafter; and you have thus publicly declared, 
that whatever Tetzel did, he did it in concert 
with the archbishop of Mayence. 

**But my God lives, be assured, and He is well 
able to fight against a cardinal of Mayence, even 
though he had four emperors at his side. It is 
His pleasure to break the cedars, and to abase 
proud hardened Pharaohs. I entreat your grace 
not to tempt the anger of that great God ! 

'*0r did you think Luther was dead? No ! no ! 
Luther is not dead; he lives, and, fortified by the 
protection of that God who has already humili- 
ated the pope, is ready to begin with the arch- 
bishop of Mayence a game that nobody expected 
perhaps. You are now warned; if your grace 
will not abandon these idolatrous practices, I 
shall take the matter actively in hand — I, a man 
of faith and of eternity, I will treat you as I have 
treated the pope, and will shew the world what 
difference there is between a wolf and a bishop. 
Let your highness take heed in time, and act 
accordingly. If men contemn me, there will 
come one that will contemn contempt accor- 
ding to the word of the prophet. 

"I declare to you, that if within a fortnight of 
this time, I have not received a precise and 
positive and satisfactory answer from you, I will 
publish my little book on the idol of Halle. 

'*So much the worse for you, if your people 
keep back my letter, and prevent its reaching 
you ; for it is the duty of a bishop to have honest 
trustworthy people about him. 
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"Written in my desert, this Sunday after St. 
Catherine (15th November, 1521). 

"Your humble well- wisher, 

"Martin Luther." 



(Page llO,) 

Not long after this, having left the Castle of 
Wartburg, he wrote in a still more violent and 
furious manner to Henry VIII. of England. We 
can see from both letters, that Martin was a pas- 
sionate, angry man, and sometimes forgot his 
reason for writing, to abuse the person to whom 
he wrote; but in both letters there is much 
earnest sincerity and truth, that every one must 
admire. In his letter to the king of England, 
he says : — 

"King Henry thought to himself doubtless, 
Luther is so hunted about,he will have no oppor- 
tunity of replying to me; his books are all burnt, 
so my calumnies will remain unconfuted; I am 
a king, and people will needs believe me. I need 
not fear to throw whatever comes first to hand 
in the poor monk's teeth, to publish what I like, 
to hunt down his character as I think fit. Ah ! 
ah ! my worthy Henry ! You've reckoned with- 
out your host m this matter ; you have had your 
say, and I will have mine; you shall hear truths 
that won't amuse you at all ; I'll make you smart 
for your tricks. This excellent Henry accuses 
me of having written against the pope out of 
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personal hatred and ill-will; of being snarlish, 
quarrelsome, back-biting, proud, and so conceited, 
tnat I think myself the only man of sense in the 
whole world ! I ask you, my worthy Hal, what 
has my being conceited, snappish, cross-grained — 
supposing I am so — to do with the question? Is 
the papacy free from blame because! am open to 
it? Is the king of England a wise man, because 
I think him a fool? Answer me that. The best 
of it is, that this worthy monarch, who has such 
a horror of lying and calumny, has assuredly col- 
lected together more lies and more slanders in 
this little book, than can be charged upon me by 
my worst enemies, in the whole extent of my 
writings. But, forsooth, in these quarrels, we 
must be no respecters of persons, that is to say, 
a king, so he fawns upon the pope, may abuse a 
poor monk to the top of his bent. What most 
surprises me, is, not the ignorance of this Hal of 
England, not that he understands less about faith 
and works than a log of wood, but that the 
devil should trouble himself to make use of this 
man against me, when he knows perfectly well 
that I dont care a straw for either one or the 
other. King Henry justifies the proverb; 
'Kings and princes are fools.* Who sees not 
the hand of God in the blindness and imbecility 
of this man? I shall say very little more about 
him at present, for I have the Bible to translate, 
and other important matters to attend to. On some 
future occasion, God willing, when I shall be 
more at leisure, I will reply at length to this 
royal driveller.'^ 
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(Paffe 112.) 

Luther^s Letters were sometimes very amus- 
ing. 

" Poor as I am," he says, in a letter to his 
friend, " I would have returned you the beauti* 
ful golden orange you sent me, had I not been 
afraid of offending you. Salute your wife for 
me in my name; salute her for me, when you 
are saluting her on your own account. My 
little John is strong and lively. He is vora- 
cious, bibacious, loquacious. If you see old 
Melchior, for him I desire a better wife, that 
will drag him by the hair of his head round the 
market-place seven times a-day, and stun him 
with conjugal quarrels half the night; this 
would serve him right. 1527.^^ 

To this very son John, in 1530, he writes 
thus : — 

" Grace and peace to you, my dear little child. 
I perceive, with great pleasure, you are making 
good progress in your learning, and that you 
now give attention in your prayers. Continue 
to do so, my dear child, and when I return 
home I will give you beautiful things. I know 
a lovely and smiling garden, full of children 
dressed in robes of gold, who play under the 
trees, and gather of the red ripe fruit. There 
they sing, and play, and rejoice; and as I passed 
through the garden, I asked a man what it 
meant, and whose children these were. He 
replied, * These are the children who love to 
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pray and to learn, who are gentle and good.' ' I 
said to Iiim/ dear friend, ' I haye also a child, 
his name is little John Luther; might he not 
also come hither and eat these golden firuits, 
and play with the other children r The man 
replied to me, * If your child, your dear little 
'John Luther, is wise; if he says his prayers, 
and is willing to learn, he may come, and bring 
little Philip and James along with him.' Then 
said I to the man, ^Dear sir, I will write at 
once to my dear little John, and tell him to be 
a good boy, to pray and learn weU, that he may 
come to this garden. He has a dear little sister 
named Madeline, may he bring her with him? 
' Yes,' replied the man, * they may both come 
together.' Be wise, then, my dear little boy, 
that with Philip and James you may come to 
this beautiful garden. I commend my dear 
child to God, our Father in heaven. Kiss Made- 
line for me. Your father who loves you, 

** Martin Lutheb." 
'' June, 1530." 

Note {Page 11^). 

Luther's publisher was one John Grunen- 
berger. He was an honest, hearty fellow. One 
day, said he to Luther, " Sir doctor, I shall 
make too much at this rate, if you have not a 
larger share; I must print more copies, and sell 
them for less." 

** He was a God-fearing man," said Luther, 
" and God blessed all his undertakings." 
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LADY JANE GREY*8 LAST WORDS. 

{Page 145.) 

" He [Sir Jolin Gage] desired her to bestow 
some small gift upon him, to be kept as a memo- 
rial of her. She therefore gave him her table- 
book, in which she had written three sentences 
in Greek, Latin, and English, as she saw her 
husband's body brought into the chapel, which 
she besought him to accept as her last bequest. 
The Greek to this effect, that if his executed 
body should give testimony against her before 
men, his most blessed soul should give an eternal 
proof of her innocence in the presence of God. 
The Latin added, that human justice was against 
his body, but the divine mercy would be for his 
soul ; and then concluded in English, that if her 
fault deserved punishment, her youth, at least, 
and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse, and 
that God and posterity would show her favour." 
— Dr, HeylyrCs History of the Reformation of 
the English Churchy History of Queen Jane, 1670. 



CRANMER, RIDLEY, AND LATIMER IN PRISON 

AT OXFORD (Page 150), 

BoCARBO was the prison at Oxford in which 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley were at first con- 
fined. They were in separate rooms, but some- 
times allowed to take their meals together. 
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In a life of Cranmer, written by Strype, there 
is a curious account of their dinner on Octo- 
ber 1, 1555, but a short time before their death. 
Their food was provided fot them at the expense 
of the bailiffs of the city, and on this day con- 
sisted of 



Bread and ale, 


2d. 


Oisters, 


1 


Butter, . . ^ . 


2 


Eggs, .... 


2 


Lyng, .... 


8 


A piece of Salmon, 


10 


Wme, .... 


3 


Cheese and Pears, 


2 



2 6 

From this it may seem, that though these 
three faithful men were about to be cruelly put 
to death, the people of Oxford had some little 
feeling still left. As for those who had con- 
demned them to die, they cared nothing for the 
matter, and left it to the bailiffs to pay out of 
their own pockets. 

While the three bishops were in prison at 
Oxford, their friends came from all parts of the 
country with presents of money or clothes, of 
which their jailers almost stripped them. 

Rowland Taylor, the good parson of Hadleigh, 
wrote to them a letter of love and kindness in 
which he says, " I cannot utter with my pen 
how I rejoice in my heart for you, — three such 
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captains in the army under Christ's cross or 
standard. For God's sake, pray for us, for we 
fail not daily to pray for you." In this way 
these good and holy men encouraged one another 
in their course; and not long after this, Taylor 
himself suffered the same cruel death which 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley were about to 
undergo. He was burnt in his own parish of 
Hadleigh, amidst the blessings and prayers of 
his people, on the 9th of February, 1555, 
several months before the death of the bishops, 
who were burnt in the October of the same 
year. 



QUEEN MARY {Page 175). 

Towards the end of her reign, she lived in 
great sorrow and care. A bishop who lived in 
1556, says of her. " This princess lives in the 
two extremes of anger and suspicion, — for 
which we must excuse her, because she is always 
in a state of almost madness and disappointment. 
She has neither the company of her husband, 
nor the love of her people; and she is also in 
great fear of losing her life by the treachery of 
some of her servants. It was found out a snort 
time since that one of her chaplains had attempt- 
ed to kill her, though it was not much noised 
abroad." 

The total number of persons who suffered in 
her reign is said to have been 284, besides sixty 
whb died in prison ; of these five were bishops, 
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twenty-one clergymen, eight gentlemen, eighty- 
four workmen, one hundred husbandmen, servants 
and labourers, twenty-six married women, twenty 
widows, nine unmarried women, two boys and 
two infants. Among these was Kowland Taylor, 
the parson of Hadleigh, whose beautiful and 
touching history may be read in Fox's Book of 
Martyrs. His last words before the flames were 
kindled about him were, " Good people, I have 
taught you nothing but God's holy word, and 
those lessons that I have taken out of God's 
blessed book, the Holy Bible; and I am come 
hither this day to seal it with my blood." This 
was the good deed for which so many perished 
in queen Mary's reign. 



THE END. 
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DARTON'S 

SERIES OF SHILLING VOLUMES 
FOR THE YOUNG. 

FORMING A COMPLETE HOLIDAY LIBRARY. 



The name of Darton has been for so many years connected 
with the Publication of Children's Books, that the Proprietors 
do not consider it to be necessary to say much concerning the 
present undertaking; especially as, in addition to the circum- 
stance, the Authors engaged to write the volumes are all of 
well known and established reputation. They feel confident 
that the literary character of the series will bo of the highest 
excellence, while the sjjbjects of the works will be such as to 
combine, to the greatest possible extent, Instruction and 
Amusement. 
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The Childhood of Mary Leeson. 

By Mary Howitt. Illustrated by John Absolon. 

IL 

Take Care of Number One ; or, Good to 

Me includes Good to Thee. Ulustrated by Gilbert. 
By S. G. Goodrich (the original Peter Parley). 

My intention in the following pages has been to exemplify 
and to place in a strong light, the folly as well as the sin of 
that maxim which holds such fearful sway over the hearts of 
men — " Take care of Number One." — Author a Preface. 

ni. 
How to Spend a Week Happily. 

By Mrs. Burbuky. lY\wstTa.te.d by Calvert. 
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IV. 

Poems for Young Children. 

By "Adelaide," one of the Authors of "Original 
Poems," etc. Illustrated by Melville. 

In writing this Volume, the Author had in view the instruc- 
tion of children whose parents are of the middle and the high, 
if not the highest grade of society. The primary design of 
the work, is to inculcate affection to parents and other kin- 
dred; to show the value of Truth, Honesty, and Obedience; 
and, not the least, to teach children to cherish kindness for 
the brute creation, and humanity. 

V. 

The Young Lord. 

By Mrs. Newton Crosland, late Camilla Toulmin; 
and — 

Victorine Durocher. 

By Mrs. Sherwood. 

VI. 

Paulina, the Foundress of an Infant 

School. A Tale, by the Author of " Easter Eggs." 
Translated from the German. 



NEW WORK BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. 

A GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 

Illustrated by George Cruikshank and Kenny Meadows. 
In Elegant Turkey Cloth binding, price 6*. 

The Magic of Kindness ; or, the Wondrous 
Story of the Good Huan. 

" One of the most enchanting books that have reached us 
for a long time. Its moral is excellent, its style beautiful, its 
story fascinating, its engravings elegant, its typography fault- 
less, and its exterior tastefully ornate."— Tait'* fllou^arec^. 
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Appropriate Presents & Fancy Prize Books. 

lioycU 32mo., Morocco, elegant with lOustrated Tities, Orna- 
mental Sides and Backs, or in neat chth, gilt edges, wiA 
Engraved Plates, 

Remember Me. 

A Token of Christian Ailection. Consisting of entirely 
Original Pieces in Prose and Verse. With a finely- 
engraved plate of the Covenanters. 

The Wedding Gift. 

A Token of Love and AiTection to the Newly Married. 

The Diadem. 

A Selection of Poetry. With an engraved Frontispiece. 

The Evergreen. 

A Selection of Religious and Preceptive Pieces in Prose. 
By the late Rev. B. H. Drafeb. With a Portrait 
of the late R. Hall. 

The Evergreen. 

A Selection of Religious and Preceptive Poetry. With 
a Portrait of J. Montgombry, Esq. 

Inchtald's Simple Story. 

With a Steel Frontispiece. 

The Perennial. 

A Collection of Moral and Religious Poetry. Selected 
by the Editor of the " Evergreen.'* 

Poetry of the Affections. 

With a Steel Frontispiece. 

Poetry of Love. 

Selected by the Editor of "Poetry of the Affections." 
With an engraved Frontispiece. 

The Heartsease. 

A Selection of Modem Poetry. 

Poetical Forget Me Not. 
Trose Forget Me Not. 
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Prints used in Infant and other Schools. 

BeautiMlj Coloured, with great attention to propriety ' 

of Costume, 

JL 8EJ»IE« OF PRIIf T8, 

Illustrating the most Interesting Events in English History^ 

By Frank Howard. 
. Price 28, each; or, the Set, 1/. 4*. 



1 Alft'ed and the heggar. 

2 Canute reprovinjf his Courtiers. 

3 Henry the Third, Beckett, and 

the Beggar. 

4 King John signing Magna 

Charta. 
.5 Queen Eleanor preserving the 
life of Edward the First. 

6 Queen Philippa begging the 

lives of the Burgesses of Calais. 

7 Edward the Block Prince wait- 

ing on his Prisoners. 



8 Richard the Second calming 

the Populace on the Death of 
Wat Tyler. 

9 Prince Henry and Chief Justice 

Gascoigne. 

10 Queen Margaret & the Robbers. 

11 Edward VI. founding Christ's 

Hospital. 

12 Charles I. taking leave of his 

Children- 
is Cromwell dissolving the Long 
Parliament. 



IVEW SERIES OF SCRIPTURAi:! PRI1VT8, 

With Texts and References to adapt them for a Regular 
Series of Lessons in Scripture History. 

By Frank Howard. 

Beautifully Coloured, price Is. 6(1 Each Set in an 

Envelope, 18«. 



Old Testament Series. 

1 The Deluge. 

2 Abraham offering up Isaac. 
Joseph sold by his Brethren. 

4 Meeting of Joseph and Jacob. 
6 The Finding of Moses. 

6 Moses & Aaron before Pharaoh. 

7 The Passage of the Red Sea. 

8 Moses receiving the Law. 

9 Boaz and Ruth. 

10 Samuel and Eli. 

11 David and Goliath. 

12 Children mocking Elisha. 

13 Mordecai and Haman. 



New Testament Series. 

1 Simeon taking Christ in his 

arms. 

2 The Wise Men (h)m the East. 

3 Christ with the Doctors 

4 Christ preaching the Sermon on 

the Mount. 

5 The Widow's Son raised trom 

the Dead. 

6 The Raising of Lazarus. 

7 Christ with Mary and Martha. 

8 The Return of the Prodigal Son. 

9 Little Oiildren brought^ Christ 

10 Christ Riding into Jerusalem on 

an Ass. 

1 1 The Last Supper. 

12 The Cruciflxiou. 

13 The Unbelief of Thomas. 
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NEW WORK BY THOMAS MILLER, 

AUTHOR OF "RURAL SKETCHES." 

Fortune and Fortitude, exemplified in the 
Lives of Jack Hardy and Augustus 
Errantdale. Price 3#. ei cloth. 



ODERN SCHOOL BOOKS. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The Child's First Book of Geography. 

By the Rev. T. Wilson. 

The First Histoij of England. 

By the Rev. B. G. Johns, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Dalwich. 

Being the First and Second of an entirely new scries of School 

Books to be entitled 

"DABTON'S SCHOOL LIBBABT." 

<5^ It is the intention of the Editor that this series shall 
comprise a complete set of Elementary Works adapted to the 
wants of Primary Schools. Each work will be written by an 
experienced teacher of distinguished merit in the particular 
branch of instruction to which it belongs; and neither expense 
nor pains will be spared to render the seiies a thoroughly prac' 
tical School Library. 



EDUCATIONAL CABINET, MEDALS, etc. 

In Preparation, 

The Rudiment Box, 

Containing a large collection of Prints and Lessons, in 
polished mahogany case, 9/. 9«. 

In this box is a complete collection of the coloured prints, 
maps, etc., used in Infant Schools, and peculiarly adapted to 
the Home Education of the children of the higher classes. 
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THE LADY'S LIBRARY. 

In Six Parts, Is, each. Each Part forms a complete hook in 
itself, ^ith numerous Illustrations by the First Artists. 

The Lady's Library contains clear instructions for the 
practice of all those elegant and useful arts which form the 
occupation and amusement of thousands of Englishwomen, with 
directions for the choice and preparation of materials, selection 
of colours, and every other requisite for the profitable employ- 
ment of feminine taste and talent. Each article will be accu- 
rately engraved, and the entire work will be a suitable gift to 
all who desire to increase their comfoits and luxuries by the 
exercise of industry and ingenuity. 



Thick ISmo, Volume, prettily Illustrated^ price Ss,; 

The Prince of Peace ; or, Truths for 

Young Disciples. with Prefatory Remarks by 

Key. Edward Bickersteth. 
A dehghtful volume for the young. 

Peter Parley's Child's Own Library. 

In a mahogany case, with glass front, lock and key, 
price 21 s. 

This elegant Gift, or Keepsake for the Young, suitable as a 
Prize, Biithday, or Family Present, contains 10 Volumes of 
the most popular Historical, Geographical, and Moral Tales, 
by the original Peter Parley, with about five hundred en- 
graved illustrations. 

Each Volume was published at 2s. 6d. separately, thus a 
saving of about 30 per cent, is made by purchasing the com- 
bined set, and the most complete Juvenile Library obtainQ.d, 
ever ottered to the young, from the works of this favourite 
Author. 

Peter Parley's Annual, 

A Christmas and New- Year's Gift for Young People, 
illustrated with engravings on steel, designs printed in 
colours, and wood-cuts by the first artists of the day. 
IVice 5s , beautifully Bound in Fancy Cloth, Richly Gilt. 

^9- This Volume contains the greatest variety of useful 
and amusing reading of any Juvenile Volume at present 
published. 
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THE REV. T.WILSON'S CATECHISMS, 

Nine-pence each. 
Catechism of English Grammar. 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Second Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Third Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
First Catechism of Common Things. 
Second Catechism of Common Things. 
Third Catechism of Common Things. 
Catechism of Bible History. 
Catechism of English History. 
The First Catechism of Geography. 
The Catechism of Music. 
Catechism of Drawing. 
Catechism of Astronomy. 

Catechism of Botany, 
Two parts, 9d. each. 

Catechism of British Biography. 

Blair's Mother's First, Second, and Third Cate- 

hisms, 9dl each. 

*»* The great success which has attended the First, Second, 
and Tliird Mother's Catechism of the Rer. D. Blair, has 
induced the Publishers to further extend the utility of this 
system, by a continued Scries on the most important subjects, 
under the superintendence and editorship of the Rev. T. 
Wilson. Tiie want qf such a scries skilfully executed has 
long been felt. 

Price One ShiUing, 

The Gospel preached to Babes, in Words 

of One Syllable. 
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